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Why Engineers Lack Recognition 


There is but One Course Open to Professional Engineers, if Society is to 
Fully Recognize Their Outstanding Contribution to the Building 
of All That is Modern in Our Industrial Civilization— 
They Must Unify and Organize For Collective Action. 


By Lawrence E. Peterson, 


Director, and Chairman Membership Committee 


The nation’s professional engineers 
were not represented at the National 
Council for International Organization 
at San Francisco—WHY NOT ? 


Each of the other professions was 
invited to send representatives to this 
all important conference and invita- 
tions were sent also to labor unions, 
service clubs, Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant groups, guilds, and many 
social organizations—the list covered 
several typewritten pages. But engin- 
eers upon whose shoulders rested so 
much of the real responsibility of win- 
ning the war were forgotten when our 
government sent these invitations for 
assistance in setting up the structure 
and machinery for lasting peace. 


The irony of such an error becomes 
even more striking when all citizens 
and the government know and expect 
the physical structure and machinery 
of such peace plans to be constructed 
and manned by engineers. The bene- 
fits and comforts of a life of peace 
are provided largely by the ingenuity 
of engineers. 


What's Wrong? 


But, why were they not invited? 
Because they do not have as yet a single 
voice which can be raised at such 
times to demand recognition. Even 
though engineers inherently think and 
act as individuals, collectively they 
probably affect the lives of American 
citizens, and for that matter all people, 
more than does any other service ac- 
tivity. 

Their individuality and their ten- 
dency to form small self-sufficient 
groups present, I believe, the real 
reason for their losing an opportunity 
_ to assist in designing the peace se- 
curity structure which they will cer- 
tainly aid in running. Surely they are 
not unwilling to share the responsi- 
bility. 


Representation Needed 


What can be done about it? There 
are national engineering ‘societies de- 
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voted to study and advancement in 
practically all specialized forms of 
engineering endeavor. There are local 
engineering societies devoted to the 
application of these studies and ad- 
vancements to the needs and hopes of 
people in the various states, cities, 
towns, and villages. Upwards of 60,000 
or 70,000 engineers are recognized by 
law as responsible and able to serve 
society in its search for life’s finer 


things. These are the registered en- 
gineers—these are the real professional 
engineers. 


The National Society of Professional 
Engineers is the only national organi- 
zation designed to represent these 
legalized engineers. It is an organiza- 
tion framed on the pattern which has 
carried our democracy to the top posi- 
tion among nations. It is 2 grass root 
organization which has its base in 
the state member societies of profes- 
sional engineers and these in turn are 
anchored firmly in chapter groups 
that seek out and develop the thoughts 
of the individual. 


Growth Indicates Vitality 


The National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers has developed in step 
with the registration and legal recog- 
nition of engineers. Its growth in 
this last decade from a group repre- 
senting four eastern states to one now 
representing twenty-three states is 
cause for sober and serious thought. 
Its spread from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast is evidence of increasing 
ability to bring homogeneity to the 
former heterogeneous and individual 
activities of engineers throughout this 
country. It represents at once all 
forms of professional engineering and 
is the only vehicle ready to carry the 
collective efforts of professional en- 
gineers to the spearhead of our gov- 
ernment economy in Washington. 


Its ever increasing prestige is evi- 
denced by the fact that its members 
even now reach out to all of these 
United States but New Hampshire, 
Nevada, Montana, and Oregon. 


Membership Drive Needed 


But, the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, while representing 
probably more professional engineers 
than any of the veteran engineering 
societies, is faced with the need for 
pushing on toward its chosen goal— 
membership consisting of all of the 
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nation’s registered engineers. Only 
about 15 percent of that is now accom- 
sished and a membership drive in all 
directions is the keynote of its activity 
for the days to come. 

I say drive in all directions because 
c.e1 those old State Member Societies 
in the east, which have been so diligent 
in their efforts to gain strength, have 
need for even more push in this effort 
to include all registered engineers in 
their respective states. 

I am presenting here a new form of 
ranking table which I feel should sup- 
plant the customary number and age 
society charts that have become some- 
what cliche. This I will call a mem- 
ber-registrant table and in it I list as 
first those State Member Societies 
which have most nearly accomplished 
this National Society goal. 


Reference to the Table 


An analysis of the accompanying 
table brings out some very interest- 
ing observations. For instance, at the 


top of the list are the three latest 
Member State Societies which were 
granted affiliation with the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. This 
points to increasing activity in the 
middle western part of the United 
States and is an indication of the 
continual spread in the coverage of 
the Society's membership. It further 
points out the need for membership 
activity among a// Member State So- 
cieties and that even in the cases of 
those state societies whose recent mem- 
bership drives have brought new high 
points in membership numbers, much 
work is still needed to reach a satis- 
factory relationship to the number of 
registered engineers in those states. 
It also shows that in some states there 
is very little appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities presented both locally and 
nationally by membership in the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engin- 
eers. 

Registration of engineers is now 
required in 47 of the 48 states, Mon- 








MEMBER—REGISTRANT TABLE 
Resident 
State “% Members 
Registrants to 
Rank Member Society Members 6-30-44 Registrants 

l IN hs erates ceassieseas 456 999 45.6 
2 Swi eee ee 967 2,573 37.5 
3 ES ee ore 466 1,259 37.1 
4 RS as eiaSncessatiscntsbocesooneses 297 949 31.3 
5 PEPE cick coscisckesesssevesene 875 3,011 29.0 
6 ID ais cates cid ee ici asim 66 229 28.8 
7 Sa ee 257 ae ae 2,232 8,269 27.0 
8 ERS nee ae 346 1,479 23.4 
9 RN ihe cicdinte ida ncthay cn saad 902 3,857 23.4 
10 AE Re eT Oe 156 878 17.8 
See 181 1,081 16.7 
hZ So in. RAEN 7 1,804 11,811 EDS 
13 EP REST Ee tne ro eae 45 344 13.1 
14 RNIN oobi 5s cascibdis ei cecveanes 136 1,116 12:2 
15 ee ee 99 864 11.4 
16 |: nn 51 524 9.8 
17 EN I sic sseshiessiscces 55 847 6.5 
1g LE SERS Ree Sone ae 103 1,829 5.6 
19 UI ads bide eceackcctniveee 24 599 4.0 
20 oct SE ET Ae 22 670 3.3 
21 do en eee 39 1,212 3.2 
22 vee cscs BEE TT 32 1,309 2.4 
23 ed, EE i On 13 982 1.3 
24 SRE a ee 0 378 0.0 
25 District of Columbia .............. 127 0 —~ 
WEE achat eicidadasens 9,494 47,069 20.2 

Members-at-Large .........:.csssesssssessesseeses 161 15,075 1.07 
en 9,655 62,144 15.5 
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tana being the sole exception. The 
benefits of membership in the National 
Society of Professional Engineers is 
therefore available to virtually all of 
the nation’s professional engineers. 


The Washington Staff 


A review of these benefits in the 
light of the recent increase in yearly 
dues brings out the increased oppor- 
tunities tor service presented by having 
a Washington staft with capacity and 
ability to have intimate contact with 
our nation’s legislators and with the 
executive branch of our government 
and to conduct the business affairs of 
the Society so that all members will 
be conscious of its value to the indi- 
vidual. 

State and local Member State So- 
ciety affairs may have and should have 
significant repercussion in the affairs 
of individual engineers and in the 
solution of local civic problems but 
only collectively placed in the hands 
of an active and aggressive official staff 
of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers can they have any effect on 
the national economy as it relates to 
engineers and engineering endeavors. 

Let us look beyond petty differences 
of opinion atid get together so that 
the nation’s engineers cannot be for- 
gotten again when national and inter- 
national problems which need engin- 
eering judgment arise. 

A college economist of international 
reputation was asked by a public forum 
questioner: ‘‘is it going to be possible 
for us to pay off our war debts when 
peace comes?” The reply made by 
the speaker has become a standard in 
economic discussions ever since. It 
was: “Yes, provided we can keep both 
employment and total national income 
at a high level.” What never became 
a matter of record was a follow-up 
question as follows: “Is there any 
period in the economic history of this 
country, in which we have been able 
to keep employment and national in- 
come at a high level, without rapidly 
expanding either the public or the 
private debt?” The answer given was 
“no.”’ Evidently the conditions neces- 
sary for paying off the debt can be 
achieved only by rapidly increasing it. 
And this is what they call “‘eco- 
nomics!” 

It has been said there are two ways 
in which you may come to dislike a 
great many people. One of those 
ways is to expect them to be reasonable. 
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The Need for a Unification 


Of The Engineering Profession 


This is an Abstract of An Address by Samuel Baker, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Professional Engineers, Delivered at a Meeting of 
the Philadelphia Chapter on October 4th, 1945. 


We are on the threshhold of a new 
era. Years hence, when history will 
come to record the events of the present 
times, it will not be our victories in 
Europe or Asia that will hold the spot- 
light, but our first large-scale applica- 
tion of atomic energy. The times were 
such that this application had to be 
for the purpose of vast destruction ; 
but, unless the leaders of the Allied 
Nations are mad, they will seek to 
compose their differences and bring 
about the era of everlasting peace that 
is needed in order that our civilization 
may survive and go forward. The 
Quakers, who founded this City of 
Philadelphia, had the answer, but man 
has to learn the hard way. 


A Challenge to Engineers 


The engineers of America have well 
risen to the occasion during the war 
that has just ended. Indeed, our rapid 
victories in Europe and in the Pacific 
may be largely attributed to the in- 
genuity and pes eae of our en- 
gineers. And, yet, the immediate fu- 
ture holds out an even greater chal- 
lenge to them, and that is how to de- 
velop atomic energy so that it will 
serve man as molecular energy has 
served until now, but on a much vaster 
scale. Also, realizing the potential 
large capacity for destruction that 
atomic energy possesses, the engineer 
must help build an orderly society 
that will make the most use of this 
force of nature for the benefit of man. 


Great problems and vast opportuni- 
ties for service to humanity are fac- 
ing the engineering profession, but 
the profession is also confronted by 
gtave dangers. There is no unity 
in our ranks. In his unselfish devo- 
tion to the development of engineering 
knowledge, the engineer has founded 
great technical societies that have done 
splendid work in the fields of science 
and technology. As technical knowl- 
edge continued to increase, it became 
necessary for the engineer to specialize 
in ever decreasing subdivisions of the 
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SAMUEL BAKER 


profession and to found new societies. 


Overall Organization Needed 


However, until comparatively recent 
years, the engineer has failed to pro- 
vide the one overall organization in- 
cluding all branches of the protession 
and serving the professional interests 
of all engineers—an organization that 
would mean to the engineer what the 
American Medical Association has 
meant to the physician. Because of 
that failure, the engineer’s influence 
in the halls of our national and state 
legislatures has been insignificant, and 
laws of vital importance to him were 
passed without his being even con- 
sulted. Time and time again he has 
not received the recognition and re- 
muneration due him tor his profes- 
sional services. Right now, we are 
faced by the menace of unionization. 
As engineers, we know that air will 
seek to rush in where a vacuum exists. 

If we engineers do not establish the 
strong overall organization our pro- 
fession needs, others will form it for 
us and it will not serve the best inter- 
ests of our profession or of society. 

The overall organization is here. 
It is the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, of which our Penn- 








sylvania Society is one of the leading 
members. We need no apologies for 
our organization. It was designed by 
a well-known bridge engineer, Dr, 
Steinman, and it is not only structur. 
ally sound and statically well-balanced, 
but is also aero-dynamically stable. Its 
structure is patterned after that of 
the most successful democracy—the 
United States of America. Following 
the practice of the other great profes. 
sional societies, our Society takes in 
as members only those who are teg. 
istered by their states. 


The New Registration Law 


Perhaps there is no better illus. 
tration of the great need for our So- 
ciety than the recent enactment of the 
new registration law. There are some 
who have a nostalgic longing for 
things of the past, but laws like other 
muman creations outlive their useful- 
ness, and so did Act 415. It served 
its purpose, but its inherent weak- 
nesses pecame more manifest and dis- 
turbing as time went on. In fact, one 
judge ot Dauphin County told us that 
if the law came up before him on a 
test ot constitutionality, he would 
probably have to declare it unconsti- 
tutional, and a similar law was declared 
unconstitutional in Illinois. 

With Act 415 in effect, we have 
been handicapped in obtaining for 
Pennsylvania engineers the benefits of 
reciprocal registration. Indeed, one 
of our members who is registered in 
8 states had to take written examine 
tions in 7 of them. It was difficult 
for us to give proper attention to the 
engineers-in-training because they have 
had no legal status. Anyone who ap 
plied for registration could practice 
in the interim, regardless of his quali- 
fications. These are only a few of 
the many defects of the old law. 


Marks An Important Step 


The new law will not cure all evils, 
but it is an important step ahead, and 
we who are registered in Pennsylvania 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Illinois Professional Engineering -Act 


An Act to regulate the practice of Professional Engineering, and to 


repeal an Act to regulate the practice of Professional Engineering 
fled July 24, 1941, and to make an appropriation therefor. 


Section 1. In order to safeguard 
life, health and property, any person 
racticing or offering to practice pro- 
fessional engineering is required to 
submit evidence that he is qualified so 
to practice and to be registered as 
hereinafter provided. 


It is unlawful for any person not so 
registered to practice or offer to prac- 
tice professional engineering in this 
State, or to use in connection with his 
name or otherwise assume, use, or ad- 
vertise any title or description imply- 
ing that he is a Registered Professional 
Engineer. 


Professional Engineering Defined 


Sec. 2. A person practices profes- 
sional engineering, within the mean- 
ing of this Act, who plans or designs 
the physical parts of the following: 
railroads, railways, highways, sub- 
ways, tunnels, canals, harbors, river im- 
rovements, docks and drydocks; 
Ries: irrigation works; aircraft, air 
ports and landing fields; waterworks, 
sewers; sewage disposal works; plants 
for the generation of power; engines 
or motors for the utilization of power; 
boilers; refrigeration plants; air con- 
ditioning plants; heating plants; plants 
for the transmission or distribution of 
power; electrical plants which produce, 
transmit, distribute, or utilize elec- 


_trical energy; works for the extraction 


of minerals from the earth; plants for 
the refining, alloying or treating of 
metal; chemical works and industrial 
p'ants involving the use of chemical 
and chemical processes. 


Exemptions 


Sec. 3. The practices and acts de- 
scribed in paragraphs 1 to 15 inclu- 
sive of this Section are exempt from 
the provisions of this Act: 


_l. The practice of structural en- 
gineering as defined in the “‘Illinois 
Structural Engineering Act.” 


2. The practice of architecture as 
a in the “Illinois Architectural 
Be” 


3. The engaging in the business of 
a master plumber as defined in ‘The 
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[Approved July 20, 1945.] 


Illinois Plumbing License Law,” filed 
June 17, 1935, as amended. 


4. The activities essential to the 
operation and maintenance of ma- 
chinery, equipment and structures or 
of mechanics in the performance of 
their established functions. 


As To Non-Residents 


5. The practice of a person not a 
resident of and having no established 
place of business in this State, prac- 
ticing or offering to practice profes- 
sional engineering when such prac- 
tice does not exceed in the aggregate 
more than thirty days in any calendar 
year, if such person is legally qualified 
by registration to practice professional 
engineering in some other state or 
country in which the requirements and 
qualifications for obtaining a certifi- 
cate of registration are not lower than 
those specified in this Act. 


6. The practice of a person who 
has, within the last preceding year, 
become a resident, practicing or offer- 
ing to practice professional engineer- 
ing, and who has filed with the De- 
partment an application for a certifi- 
cate of registration and has paid the 
fee required by this Act, if such per- 
son is legally qualified by registration 
to practice professional engineering in 
some other state or country in which 
the requirements and qualifications for 
obtaining a certificate of registration 
are not lower than those specified in 
this Act. Such practice shall be per- 
mitted only for such time as the De- 
partment requires for the considera- 
tion of the application for registra- 
tion. 


Employees, or Subordinates 


7. The work of an employee or a 
subordinate of a person holding a cer- 
tificate of registration under this Act, 
or an employee of a person practicing 
lawfully under paragraphs 4 or 5 of 
this Section; provided such work is 
done under the supervision of a per- 
son holding a certificate of registra- 
tion under this Act or a person prac- 
ticing lawfully under said paragraphs. 


8. The practice of officers and em- 


ployees of the Government of the 
United States while engaged within 
this State in the practice of the pro- 
fession of engineering for said Gov- 
ernment. 


9. The execution of work as dis- 
tinguished from the planning or de- 
sign thereof, and the supervision of 
the construction of such work as a 
foreman or superintendent. 


10. Services performed by employ- 
ees of a company engaged in manu- 
facturing operations, or by employees 
of laboratory research affiliates of such 
a manufacturing company, which is in- 
cidental to the manufacture, sales, and 
installation of the products of the 
company. 


Inspection Work 


11. Inspection and service work 
done by employees of the State of 
Illinois, any political subdivision there- 
of or any municipality therein, and of 
insurance rating bureaus, insurance 
service bureaus, insurance companies 
Or insurance agents. 


12. The services performed by 
those ordinarily designated as chief 
engineer of plant operation, chief op- 
erating engineer, locomotive, station- 
ary, marine, power plant or hoisting 
and portable. engineers, or electrical 
maintenance or service engineers, or 
engineers employed in connection with 
street lighting, traffic control signals, 
police and fire alarm systems, water 
works, steam, electric, and sewage 
treatment and disposal plants, or the 
services ordinarily performed by any 
workman regularly employed as a 
locomotive, stationary, marine, power 
plant, or hoisting and portable engin- 
eer or electrical maintenance or ser- 
vice engineer for any corporation, con- 
tractor or employer. 


Supervising Engineers 


13. The services performed by 
those persons ordinarily designated as 
supervising engineer or superintendent 
of power or supervising, electrical 
maintenance or service engineer who 
supervises the operation of, or who 
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operates machinery or equipment, or 
who supervises construction or the 
installation of equipment within a 
plant which is under his own immedi- 
ate supervision. ; 

14. The services of superintend- 
ents, inspectors or foremen employed 
by the State of Illinois or any political 
subdivision thereof or municipal cor- 
poration therein, contractors or owners 
in the construction of engineering 
works or the installation of equipment. 

15. The planning and designing 
of work incidental to plumbing and 
piping contracts. 

More Definitions 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this 
Act: 

“Professional Engineer’ means a 
person who practices _ipscgrese en- 
gineering as described in Section 2. 

“Registered Professional Engineer” 
means a professional engineer regis- 
tered under the provisions of this Act. 

“Department’’ means the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 

“Director” means the Director of 
the Department of Registration and 
Education. 

“Committee’” means the Examining 
Committee provided for by this Act. 

“Engineering College’’ means a 
school, college, university, department 
of a university or other educational 
institution, reputable and in good 
standing in accordance with rules pre- 
scribed by the Department, and which 
grants baccalaureate degrees in engin- 
eering. 

Departmental Functions 

Sec. 5. The Department shall exer- 
cise, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, the following functions, powers 
and duties: 

1. Conduct examinations to ascer- 
tain the qualifications of applicants 
for certificates of registration as pro- 
fessional engineers, and pass upon the 
qualifications of applicants for recip- 
rocal licenses, certificates and authori- 
ties; 

2. Prescribe rules for a method of 
examination of applicants; 

3. Prescribe rules and regulations 
defining what shall constitute an en- 
gineering college, reputable and in 
good standing, and to determine whe- 
ther or not an engineering college is 
reputable and in good standing by 
reference to a compliance with such 
rules and regulations, and to terminate 
the approval of such engineering col- 
lege as reputable and in good stand- 
ing for non-compliance with such 
tules; provided that no engineering 
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college whose requirements for grad- 
uation are below those of the College 
of Engineering of the University of 
Illinois, or which refuses admittance 
to applicants solely on account of 
race, color or creed shall be consid- 
ered reputable and in good standing; 


Conduct of Hearings 

4. Conduct hearings on proceed- 
ings to refuse to issue, to suspend, 
revoke or refuse renewal of licenses, 
certificates or authorities of persons 
applying for registration or registered 
under the provisions of this Act and to 
refuse to issue, revoke or refuse to 
renew such licenses or certificates or 
authorities ; 

5. Maintain membership in and 
appoint delegates to the National 
Council of State Boards of Engineer- 
ing Examiners; 

6. Formulate rules as may be re- 
quired to administer this Act. 

Committee Initiates Actions 

None of the foregoing functions, 
powers or duties enumerated shall be 
exercised by the Department except 
upon the action and report in writing 
ot the Committee which shall be com- 
posed of persons designated by the 
Director to take such action and to 
make such report for the profession 
involved herein. 

The action or report in writing of 
the majority of the Committee shall 
be sufficient authority upon which the 
Director may act. Whenever the Di- 
rector is satisfied that substantial jus- 
tice has not been done in an exami- 
nation or hearing he may order a 
re-examination or a rehearing by the 
same Committee or by a Special Com- 
mittee consisting of five registered pro- 
fessional engineers, designated by the 
Director, each of whom has the quali- 
fications required by Section 6a. 

Composition of Committee 

Sec. 6-a. The Committee shall con- 
sist of nine professional engineers, 
appointed by the Director, each of 
whom shall be a professional engin- 
eer qualified for registration under 
this Act and in addition shall: 

(1) be a citizen of the United 
States ; 

(2) bea resident of this State; 

(3) have had not less than twelve 
(12) years of experience in the prac- 
tice of professional engineering; 

(4) have been in charge of pro- 
fessional engineering work for at least 
five (5) years, provided that, for the 
purposes of this section, any period 
in which a person has been in charge 


of engineering teaching, with the rank 
of assistant professor, or higher, ig 
an engineering college, shall be con. 
sidered as time in which such person 
was in charge of professional engin. 
eering work. 


Term of Committee Members 


‘b. The first members of the Com. 
mittee shall be appointed within sixty 
days after this Act becomes a law, to 
serve for the following terms: three 
members for one year, three members 
tor two years, three members for 
three years, from the date of their ap. 
pointment and until their successors 
are appointed and qualified. 

On the expiration of the term of any 
member, the Director shall appoint 
for a term of three years a Registered 
Professional Engineer having the qual- 
ifications required by Section 6(a) to 
take the place of the member whose 
term has expired, who shall hold office 
until the expiration of the term for 
Which he is appointed and until his 
successor has been appointed and qual- 
ified. 

Records in Evidence 


Sec. 7. The records. of the Depart 
ment shall be prima facie evidence of 
the proceedings of the Department set 
forth therein, and a transcript thereof 
certified by the Superintendent of Reg. 
istration shall be admissible in evidence 
with the same force and effect as if 
the original were produced. 

Sec. 8. A roster showing the names 


and places of business of all profes § 


sional engineers registered under this 
Act shall be prepared by the De 
ment in August of each year. Two 
copies of this roster shall be placed on 
file with the Secretary of State, two 
copies thereof placed on file with the 
Dean of the College of Engineering 
of the University of Illinois, and two 
copies of thereof retained on file by 
the Department. 


Qualifications Necessary 


“Sec. 9. A person is qualified to re f 
ceive a certificate of registration who § 


is of good moral character and tem 
perate habits, and 

1. Successfully passes a written, of 
written and oral, examination designed 
to show knowledge and skill equive- 
lent to that attained through gradu 
tion from an engineering college, 
and has had eight years or more of 
experience in professional enginett 
ing; or 

2. Has graduated from an engit: 
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eering college and has had four years 

or more of experience in professional 

engineering. an 

Sec. 10. In considering the qualli- 

fications of applicants: 
Educational Equivalents 

1. The satisfactory completion of 
each one-fourth of the total hours of 
academic credit required for the 
awarding of a baccalaureate degree in 
engineering by an engineering col- 
lege shall be considered as equivalent 
to one year of professional engineer- 
ing experience, as required by Sec- 
tion 9(1); provided that undergrad- 
uate educational credit shall not be 
accepted in lieu of more than three 
years of professional engineering ex- 

erience when such credit does not 
result in the granting of a baccalaure- 
ate degree in engineering. 

2. The satisfactory completion of 
each year of engineering study as a 
graduate student in the Graduate De- 
partment of an engineering college, 
subsequent to the earning of a bac- 
calaureate degree in a field of pro- 
fessional engineering, shall be con- 
sidered as equivalent to a year of pro- 
fessional engineering experience; pro- 
vided that graduate educational credit 
shall not be accepted in lieu of more 
than two years of professional engin- 
eering experience as required by Sec- 
tion 9. 

3. Teaching professional engineer- 
ing subjects in an engineering college 
shall be considered as experience in 
professional engineering. 

Applications for Registration 

Sec. 11. Applications for registra- 
tion shall (a) be on forms prescribed 
and furnished by the Department, 
(b) contain statements made under 
oath showing the applicant’s education 
and a detailed summary of his techni- 
cal work, and (c) contain not less 
than five references, of whom three or 
more shall be professional engineers 
having personal knowledge of his 
professional engineering experience. 
The fee for registration as provided in 
Section 28 shall accompany the appli- 
cation. 

Examinations Semi-Annually 

Sec. 12. 1. Examinations provided 
for by this Act shall be conducted un- 
der rules prescribed by the Depart- 
ment. Examinations shall be held 
not less frequently than semi-annually, 
at times and places prescribed by the 
Department. of which applicants shall 
be notified by the Department in writ- 
ing. 
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2. Examinations of applicants who 
seek to practice professional engineer- 
ing shall embrace the subjects required 
of candidates for a baccalaureate de- 
gree of engineering by the College of 
Engineering of the University of Illin- 
ois, and shall be such as will establish 
whether or not the applicant has the 
professional engineering experience 
required by Section 9. 

Sec. 13. The Department shall is- 
sue a certificate of registration upon 
payment of the proper registration fee 
to any applicant who has satisfactorily 
met all of the requirements of this 
Act. The certificate of registration 
shall authorize the practice of ‘‘Pro- 
fessional Engineering,’ show the full 
name of the registrant, have a serial 
number, and be signed by the Director. 


Certificates of Registration 


The issuance of a certificate of reg- 
istration by the Department shall be 
prima facie evidence that the person 
named therein is entitled to all of 
the rights and privileges of a registered 
professional engineer, while the cer- 
tificate remains unsuspended, unre- 
voked or unexpired. 

Each registrant shall, upon regis- 
tration, obtain a seal of the design 
authorized by the Department bearing 
the registrant’s name and the legend, 
“Registered Professional Engineer of 
Illinois.” Plans and _ specifications 
rendered as professional engineering 
services by a Registered Professional 
Engineer shall be stamped with such 
seal, during the life of the registrant’s 
certificate, but it is unlawful for any- 
one to stamp or seal any documents 
with such a seal after the certificate 
of the registrant named thereon has 
expired or during any period in which 
his certificate is suspended or revoked. 


Renewal of Certificates 


Sec. 14. Each Registered Profes- 
sional Engineer who continues in ac- 
tive practice shall, annually, on or 
before July 1 renew his certificate of 
registration and pay the required re- 
newal fee. Every certificate of reg- 
istration which has not been renewed 
on or before July 1, or during the 
month of July, shall expire on August 
1 in that year. 

A Registered Professional Engineer 
whose certificate of registration has 
expired may have his certificate re- 
stored only upon payment of all lapsed 
renewal fees and also upon payment 
of the required restoration fee, pro- 
vided that not more than five years 





have elapsed since the date of expira- 
tion. 
Restoration of Certificates 

Any Registered Professional Engin- 

eer who has permitted his certificate 
to expire for more than five years may 
have his certificate restored by mak- 
ing application to the Department and 
filing proof acceptable to the Depart- 
ment of his fitness to have his certifi- 
cate of registration restored and by 
paying the required restoration fee. 

However, any registered profession- 
al engineer whose certificate of regis- 
tration has expired while he was en- 
gaged (1) in federal service on active 
duty with the armed forces of the 
United States, including the United 
States Merchant Marine, or (2) in 
training or education under the super- 
vision of the United States preliminary 
to induction into the military service, 
may have his certificate of registration 
restored without paying any lapsed 
renewal fees or restoration fee or 
passing any examination, if within one 
year after termination of such service, 
training or education, other than by 
dishonorable discharge, he furnishes 
the Department with an affidavit to the 
effect that he was so engaged and that 
his service, training or education was 
so terminated. 

Registrants to be Notified 

The Director shall notify every reg- 
istrant of the date of expiration of 
his certificate and the amount of the 
fee required for its renewal for one 
year. The notice shall be mailed to 
the place of business last theretofore 
specified by the registrant in his last 
notification to the Department at least 
one month in advance of the expira- 
tion of the certificate. 

Sec. 15. 1. At any time within one 
year after this Act becomes effective, 
upon application therefor, and the pay- 
ment of the registration fee as pro- 
vided for in Section 28, the Depart- 
ment shall issue a certificate of regis- 
tration, without oral or written ex- 
amination, to any professional engin- 
eer who submits evidence, under oath, 
satisfactory to the Committee that he 
is of good moral character, and tem- 
nerate habits, has been a resident of 
the State of Illinois for at least one 
vear immediately preceding the date 
of his avplication, and was practicing 
professional engineering at the time 
this Act became effective. 


Enaineers in Armed Forces 


2. Any person who, at the effective 
date of this Act, is on active duty with 
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the armed forces of the United States, 
including the United States Merchant 
Marine, or is in training or education 
under the supervision of the United 
States preliminary to induction into 
active military service, shall, at any 
time within one year after such active 
military service or such training or 
education is terminated, upon appli- 
cation therefor, and the payment of 
the registration fee as provided in 
Section 28, be entitled to receive a cer- 
tificate of registration without oral or 
written examination, if he submits evi- 
dence, under oath, satisfactory to the 
Committee that he is of good moral 
character and temperate habits, was a 
resident of the State of Illinois, and 
that he was practicing professional en- 
gineering at the time of entering such 
service or training. 


Out of State Certificates 

Sec. 16. The Department shall, up- 
on application therefor and upon the 
recommendation of the Committee and 
the payment of the fee as provided 
for in Section 28, issue a certificate 
of registration to any professional en- 
gineer who holds an unexpired certi- 
ficate of registration issued to him by 
any State or Territory or Possession 
of the United States, or of any coun- 
try, provided that (a) the require- 
ments for the registration of profes- 
sional engineers under which the cer- 
tificate of registration was issued do 
not conflict with the provisions of this 
Act, (b) the requirements for the reg- 
istration of professional engineers un- 
der which the certificate of registra- 
tion was issued are substantially equal 
to those specified in Section 9 and (c) 
the particular State or Territory or 
Possession of the United States, or 
country extends similar privileges to 
persons registered under this Act. 

Sec. 17. At any time within one 
year after this Act becomes effective 
the Department shall, upon application 
therefor, and the payment of the fee 
as provided for in Section 28, issue a 
certificate of registration to any appli- 
cant holding an unexpired certificate 
of registration as a Registered Struc- 
tural Engineer of a Registered Archi- 
tect issued by the State of Illinois. 

After this Act has been in effect 
one year, the Department shall issue 
certificates of registration without ex- 
amination only as provided for in 
Section 15 (2). or Section 16 hereof. 


Revocation of Certificates 
Sec. 18. The Department may 
either refuse to issue; or may suspend 
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or revoke any certificate of registra- 
tion for any one, or any combination, 
of the following causes: 

1. The practice of any fraud or 
deceit in obtaining or attempting to 
obtain a certificate of registration; 

2. Any gross negligence, incom- 
petency or misconduct in the practice 
of professional engineering as a reg- 
istered professional engineer ; 

3. Conviction of a felony; 

4. Being declared insane by a court 
of competent jurisdiction and not 
thereafter having been lawfully de- 
clared sane; 

5. Failure to comply with any of 
the provisions of this Act or any of the 
rules of the Department pertaining 
thereto. 


Grounds for Revocation 

Sec. 19. The Department may up- 
on its own motion and shall upon the 
sworn complaint in writing of any 
person setting forth charges which, 
if proved would constitute grounds 
for refusal, suspension or revocation 
of a certificate as hereinabove set forth, 
investigate the actions of any person 
holding or claiming to hold a cer- 
tificate. 

The Department shall, before re- 
fusing to issue, suspending or re- 
voking any certificate, at least ten days 
prior to the date set for the hearing, 
notify the applicant or holder of the 
certificate, in writing, of any charges 
made, and shall afford him an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in person or by 
counsel in reference thereto. Such no- 
tice may be served by its delivery per- 
sonally to the accused person, or by 
mailing it by registered mail to the 
place of business last theretofore speci- 
fied by the accused person in his last 
notification to the Department. 


Hearings on Charges 

At the time and place fixed in the 
notice, the Committee shall proceed 
to hearing of the charges and both 
the accused person and the complain- 
ant shall be accorded ample oppor- 
tunity to present in person or by 
counsel, such statements, testimony, 
evidence and argument as may be per- 
tinent to the charges or to any de- 
fense thereto. The Committee may 
continue such hearing from time to 
time. If the Committee is not sitting 
at the time and place to which the 
hearing has been continued, the De- 
partment may continue the hearing 
for a period not to exceed thirty days, 
and notice in writing shall be given to 
all parties in interest of the date and 


hour to which the hearing has beep | 
continued, and the place at which jt § 


is to be held. 
Power to Subpoena 


Sec. 20. The Department has power 
to subpoena and bring before it any 
person in this State and to take testi. 
mony, either orally or by deposition, 
or both, with the same fees and mileage 
and in the same manner as prescribed 
by law in judicial procedure in civil 
cases in courts of record of this State, 

The Director, Assistant Director of 


the Department and any member of the | 


Committee has power to administer 


oaths to witnesses at any hearing which | 
the Department is authorized by law 


to conduct. 

Sec. 21. Any circuit or superior 
court, or any judge thereof, upon the 
application of the accused person or 
complainant or of the Department, 
may, by order duly entered, require 
the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of relevant books and 
papers before the Department in any 
hearing relative to the application for 
or refusal, suspension or revocation of 
a certificate, and the court or judge 
may compel obedience to its or his 
order by proceedings for contempt. 


Hearings Matter of Record 


Sec. 22. The Department, at its 
expense, shall provide a stenographer 
to take down the testimony and pre- 
serve a record of all proceedings at 
the hearing of any case wherein 4 
certificate is refused, revoked, or sus- 
pended. The notice of hearing, com- 
plaint and all other documents in the 
nature of pleadings and written mo- 
tions filed in the proceedings, the 
transcript of testimony, the report of 
the Committee and the orders of the 
Department shall be the record of such 
proceedings. 

The Department shall furnish a 
transcript of such record to any per- 
son interested in such hearing upon 
payment therefor of twenty-five cents 
per one hundred words for each orig- 


inal transcript and eight cents pet | 


one hundred words for each carbon 
copy thereof ordered with the original: 
provided, the charge for any part of 
such transcript ordered and paid for 
previous to the writing of the original 
record thereof shall be eight cents per 
hundred words. 


Report Available to Accused 


Sec. 23. After the completion of 
any hearing under Section 19, the 
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Committee shall present to the Director 
a written report of its findings and 
recommendations. A copy of the re- 
port shall be served upon the accused 
person, either personally or by mail- 
ing it by registered mail to the place 
of business last theretofore specified 
by the accused person in his last noti- 
fication to the Department. 


Motion for Rehearing 


Within twenty days after such ser- 
vice, the accused person may present 
to the Department his motion in writ- 
ing for a rehearing, which motion 
shall specify the particular grounds 
therefor. The Committee shall con- 
sider any motion for a rehearing so 
filed and shall grant or deny such 
motion within twenty days after the 
receipt thereof by the Department. 
In case the motion for rehearing be 
granted, the Committee shall proceed 
as promptly as possible to consider 
the matters presented by such motion, 
and shall hold such further hearing 
or hearings, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 19 so far as applicable, as 
the Committee shall deem advisable. 


Upon the completion of such re- 
hearing, the Committee shall presert 
to the Director a written report of 
its findings and recommendations on 
rehearing. 


In the event no such motion for 
rehearing be filed, then upon the ex- 
piration of the time specified for 
filing a motion for rehearing, or in the 
event such motion be filed and denied, 
then upon such denial, the Director 
shall enter an order in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. In the event such motion be 
filed and a rehearing granted, then 
upon receipt of the Committee’s find- 
ings and recommendations on rehear- 
ing, the Director shall enter an order 
in accordance therewith. 


If the accused person orders and 
pays for a transcript of the record the 
time elapsing thereafter and before 
the transcript is ready for delivery to 
him shall not be counted as part of 
such twenty days. 


Certificates Surrendered 


At the expiration of the time speci- 
hed for filing a motion for a rehear- 
ing, the Director has the right to take 
the action recommended by the Com- 
mittee. Upon the suspension or revo- 
cation of his certificate of registration, 
a tegistrant shall be required to sur- 
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render his certificate of registration 
to the Department, and upon his fail- 
ure or refusal. so to do, the Department 
has the right to seize it. 


Revocation Reviewed 


Sec. 24. The circuit or superior 
court of the county wherein the ac- 
cused person resides has power to re- 
view any order of revocation or sus- 
pension and all questions of law and 
fact thereby by writ of certiorari to 
the Department. If the accused per- 
son is not a resident of this State and 
the venue is not otherwise fixed here- 
in, the venue shall be in Sangamon 
County. 

The writ shall be issued by the clerk 
of the court upon praecipe and it shall 
be served at least ten days before the 
return day thereof. Service upon the 
Director or Assistant Director of the 
Department shall be service on the 
Department. Such proceedings shall 
be commenced within twenty days of 
the accused person’s receipt of notice 
of the order of refusal, revocation or 
suspension. 

The Department shall not be re- 
quired to certify the record of its 
proceedings unless the accused person 
first pays to it the sum of five cents per 
one hundred words of the record. Ex- 
hibits shall be certified without cost. 


Grounds for Rehearing 


No Department order of refusal, 
suspension or revocation shall be set 
aside or vacated on any ground not 
specified in the motion for rehearing; 
provided, that if no motion for re- 
hearing has been filed by the person 
whose certificate of registration has 
been revoked or suspended, the court 
may consider any question which 
could properly have been raised by 
a motion for rehearing, and may base 
its order upon such ground or grounds. 

Sec. 25. An order of refusal to 
issue, revocation or suspension, or a 
certified copy thereof, over the seal 
of the Department and purporting to 
be signed by the Director shall be 
prima facie proof that: 

1. Such signature is the genuine 
signature of the Director; 

2. Such Director is duly appointed 
and qualified ; 

3. The Committee and the mem- 
bers thereof are qualified to act; 

An order of refusal, revocation or 
suspension shall be conclusive proof 
that all precedent and concurrent acts 
of Department officers and of the 
Committee necessary to the validity of 


the order were pursuant to authority 
conferred by the Director. 


Appeals from Final Order 

Sec. 26. Appeals from all final or- 
ders and judgments entered by a cir- 
cuit or superior court in review of an 
order of the Department may be taken 
directly to the Supreme Court by either 
party to the action within sixty days 
after service of a copy of the order 
or judgment of the circuit or superior 
court, and shall be governed by the 
rules applying to other civil cases ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, except 
that formal pleadings shall not be 
required. 

The pendency of an appeal or writ 
of certiorari shall not of itself stay 
or suspend the operation of an order 
of refusal, revocation or suspension; 
but during the pendency of such suit 
or appeal, the circuit or superior court, 
or the Supreme Court, as the case may 
be, in its discretion, may stay the op- 
eration of such order in whole or in 
part upon such terms and conditions 
as the court may prescribe. No such 
stay shall be granted by the court 
otherwise than upon ten days’ notice 
to the Department and after a hearing. 


Schedule of Fees 

Sec. 27. The fee to be paid by an 
applicant upon filing his application 
for registration when examinations are 
required is Twenty Dollars ($20.00). 
An applicant failing to pass an ex- 
amination may apply for reexamination 
at the expiration of six months and 
will be reexamined without payment 
of additional fee. The fee to be 
paid for subsequent examinations to 
determine his fitness to receive a cer- 
tificate of registration is ten dollars 
($10.00). 

The fee to be paid by an applicant 
upon filing his application for regis- 
tration under Section 15 is ten dollars 
($10.00). 

The fee to be paid by an applicant 
upon filing his application for regis- 
tration under Section 16 is ten dollars 
($10.00). 

The fee to be paid by an applicant 
upon filing his application for regis- 
tration under Section 17 is one dollar 
($1.00). 

Renewals and Restorations 

The fee to be paid for the renewal 
of a certificate of registration is three 
dollars ($3.00). 

The fee to be paid for the restora- 
tion of a certificate of registration 
which has expired for not more than 

(Continued on Page 22 
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Suit the Man 


To the Job To Be Done 


Everyone agrees that the National 
Society of Professional Engineers has 
a gigantic task of organization ahead 
of it in the next few years. It’s truly 
a job that desperately needs to be done. 
For without some effective, overall 
leadership embracing all Professional 
Engineers, at the local, State and Na- 
tional levels, members of the Profes- 
sion cannot render their most effective 
service, either to the public or to 
themselves. 


It Requires, Real Ability 


This work of organization will call 
for many superlative qualities of lead- 
ership on each of the several levels 
of activity. ‘Never did leaders need 
to know so much about so many 
things,” can be said most truly of the 
present and future officers of the 
Chapter, State and National Societies 
of Professional Engineers. For these 
officers are destined, by.the very logic 
of events, to spear-head the drive to 
bring the great majority of the mem- 
bers of the founder technical Engin- 
eering Societies together into a single 
organization, so far as the function- 
ing for a common over-all purpose is 
concerned. 


This expanded organization must 
not fail to provide both the vision and 
the many-sided capacity for group ac- 
tivity which alone can inspire the loy- 
alty and full cooperation of the most 
influential and able men in the whole 
Profession. 


Avoid This Error 


One serious mistake to be avoided 
is that of looking upon the NSPE as 
in any way separate or apart from the 
older Societies, except with respect 
to its function. The National Society 
of Professional Engineers is, of neces- 
sity, officered by and led by the most 
able Engineers from among the mem- 
bership of ‘the older technical Socie- 
ties.’ When the NSPE achieves its 
difficult organizational goal, it will 
perform its overall functions actually 
“of and for and by” the members of 
the technical Societies. Its aim and 


objectives are, and always will be, the 
promotion of the social and economic 
advancement of the very same individ- 
ual Professional Engineers, without 
distinction, who make up the mem- 
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bership in the founder organizations. 

The choosing of the right men to 
lead the various activities of this over- 
all organization, is obviously one in- 
volving great responsibility. That is 
why we feel it may be in order at this 
time to point out some rather obvious 
characteristics which the leaders of 
the NSPE are destined to possess in a 
surpassing degree. 

We are reminded here of Andrew 
Carnegie’s suggestion of what he con- 
sidered fitting as an epitaph to be 
engraved on his tomb stone. It was: 
“Here lies one who succeeded because 
he was able to gain the complete 
loyalty and cooperation of men more 
able than himself.’” That seems to 
express what might well be the senti- 
ments of any real leader of men; it 
can be subscribed to by anyone who 
aspires to head any part of any or- 
ganization at any level. 


The Money Will Come 


We hear frequent expressions of 
regret that the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers at present lacks 
income to enable it adequately to 
carry on all needed services to its 
members. But we must not forget 
that money is only ove out of at least 
four elements which every organiza- 
tion must depend upon as its most 
basic resource. The other three are: 
Men, Methods and a Program. 


Possibly it would be well to re- 
member also that by far the most im- 
portant one of these resources is that 
of man power. For if the NSPE is 
able to fill its key positions with just 
the right men—with men of sufficient 
caliber to fill those positions properly 
—when those men get to working en- 
thusiastically together, planning in- 
telligently and aggressively, they will 
have little difficulty in getting the 
necessary funds. They will eventually 
develop the right methods. They will 
have what it takes in the way of initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and vision to 
create a thoroughly worthy, dynamic 
program for effective action, looking 
to the achievement of their collective 
objectives. 


The Ability to Influence 


This means that the NSPE must 
have men who can inspire other men 





of capacity to follow their leadership, 


John D. Rockefeller, Sr., is said to F 
have remarked, “I will pay more fo © 
the type of ability that can influeng © 


men, than for any other kind of abjl 
ity.”’ 


is needed by the NSPE, and such me : 
will have to work for the real joy of § 
doing the outstanding kind of job~f 
the kind of a job that less able men) 
could never do—and that is, putting F 
the Professional Engineers of Amer) 
ica out in front in the handling of © 
the technological problems involved in & 
the intricate and multiple human aff 
That is ah 
job that’s got to be done—it must kf 
done right, and it must be done nou, F 
if our much vaunted democracy and? 
our “American Way of Life,” are tof 


fairs of State and Nation. 


continue for any of us. 


When that fact is clearly understood 
and fully appreciated by more En f 


gineers in the upper brackets, the 


NSPE will have no trouble bringin f 
the best brains of the Profession in. 
| put 


stat 
No man need ever bother to prof ‘ 


to its position of leadership. 


“Peck Rights” 


claim himself as a leader. Leadership 


ability is something that cannot hf 
simulated. But all men recognize real § 


og. . fe spe 
leadership when they see it in action, > *P 
just as they sense the lack of it in@ 

~ ee Ee ing 
others. ‘What you are, speaks so loud ti 


It is ability of that type whid — 

















I cannot hear what you say,” wag 


The leader may be “born,” or he ma § 


be “made,” but however he may af 41) 
quire the ability, it exists as a condi: © 
tion of “being,” something that if 
inherent in a man’s very nature. Ash 
the psychologist Pavlov puts it, he mus & 
have ‘peck rights,” and when he ha ® 


them, there are few who will chal: 
lenge his claim to leadership. 


No really able man ever attempts — 
a task of major magnitude and com 
plexity without first making detailed § 
Eli Culbertson, the bridge ex 
pert, says that some men have a “plan § 
which consists of purposely having & 
But he adds, with refer F 


plans. 


no plan.” 


ence to bridge players, “those fellows j 


are all broke.” Certainly no capable 
Professional Engineer has to be con- 


(Continued on Page 22 
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National Issues — 


Washinaton Economic 


and Political Front — 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the sec- 
ond in our monthly Washington di- 
gests dealing with current views, in 
which we attempt to cover both sides 
of issues having wide general interest. 

There is never a dull moment in the 
Nation’s Capital, so far as political 
and economic controversies are con- 
cerned. The political pot now-a-days 
is literally boiling all over the place. 
And most of the so-called political 
issues have a substantial share of eco- 
nomic content. 

A newspaper reporter confides to 
us that one-half of Washington seems 
to be digging in an effort to get at the 
essential facts and what is behind the 
facts on major issues, while the other 
half of Washington is doing its very 
best to keep the really significant facts 
trom becoming generally known. 


“Don't Quote Me” 

To say that “informed opinion’ in 
Washington is in a chaotic state, is to 
put it mildly. However, it needs to be 
stated candidly that what insiders ex- 
press privately and tell you ‘positively 
not for publication,” is often just the 
opposite from what they put into their 
speeches. The familiar slogan ap- 
pearing under the masthead of a Wash- 
ington newspaper, ‘'Give the facts and 
the people will find their own way,” 
seems strangely difficult of realization 
under present systems of ‘thought 
control, American style.” What the 
average casual newspaper readers are 
able to get in the way of political in- 
formation is likely to contain more heat 
than “light.” 

Some of the major issues are inter- 
related and interdependent to a sur- 
prising extent. For instance, what to 
do about controlling or keeping to 
ourselves the alleged “secrets” about 
atomic energy, is tied up in everybody's 
mind with such events as the recent 
fiasco at the London foreign ministers 
conference, as well as with the ques- 
tion of how we are going to handle 
our problems in Japan, Germany and 
other war-torn countries. 


“Let's Be Sensible” 
One among many conflicting com- 
ments we hear relating to our handling 
of atomic energy, can be summed up 
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in the words of a New York news- 
paper correspondent: “We cannot pos- 
sibly insure our continued existence 
as an industrial nation by any method 
of unilateral action in the control of 
atomic energy. Only by abolishing 
war itself, can we hope ever to pro- 
tect ourselves against complete physi- 
cal destruction sooner or later, by 
means of atomic powered missiles.” 

To those who place war in the 
same sacred category as ‘death and 
taxes’’—something like an act of God, 
or unavoidable by any known means— 
this may seem like a ‘‘defeatist’’ point 
of view. Answering such a reaction 
toward the supposed inevitability of 
war, One commentator writes: “What 
man can create, he can also prevent. 
Wars are caused, they do not just 
happen. We cannot successfully dodge 
the main issue by attempting to pin 
the ‘‘war guilt” on some “demon in 
human form’’—for those alleged 
demons are themselves effects of ante- 
cedent causes which are well known to 
social scientists. 

Stating the Obvious 

“When we are willing to lay the 
axe at the root causes of war, instead 
of hacking weakly at its branches, 
which are in reality only effects, we 
shall be able to prevent the start of 
major wars. It is not going to be 
easy to root out war's basic causes, 
for while nobody in his right mind 
really likes war, as war, a good many 
people, some eminently respectable 
and substantial, do have deep attach- 
ments to those outworn diplomatic, 
economic and _ political institutions 
which history shows make recurring 
wars inevitable.” And so the argu- 
ments come and go. 

In sharp contrast to the foregoing, 
is the recent Washington newspaper 
story, occupying the entire front page 
space, in which a writer, a veteran of 
World War II, placed the blame for 
wars on ‘Mothers, Professors and Par- 
sons.”’ 

Pro and Con of Tax Cuts 

At this writing the various proposals 

for modifying the existing federal tax 


structure are in the headlines. The 
familiar political formula which sug- 


gests ‘cutting taxes and balancing the 
budget,” appears to be ‘just around 
the corner.” The current discussions 
on this subject are reminiscent of the 
political campaign plank advocated by 
a certain candidate for public office 
who, when talking to farmers, -listed 
among the reforms he would work for, 
if elected, “an early spring anda late 
fall.”’ 


Behind the argument for substantial 
tax reductions for business, is the feel- 
ing by many that this relief, for indus- 
try especially, would provide needed 
extra capital; that it would aid recon- 
version and thus help to provide more 
jobs. Objectors counter with the sug- 
gestion that substantial business in 
need of additional capital for sound 
productive operations, always can get 
the money by means other than by 
“grants-in-aid’’ from the federal treas- 
ury. As usual the “meeting of the 
minds” on this subject seems rather 
remote. ? 


“Diplomacy With Whiskers” 


The difficulty our State Department 
is having, particularly in its relations 
with the Russian government, has 
caused varying reactions on the usual 
gradations of economic and political 
opinion. If there is substantial agree- 
ment on any important point, it ap- 
pears to be that our diplomatic ma- 
chinery (never noted for its modern- 
ity) is working in direct conflict with 
a familiar maxim long considered fun- 
damental in the business world, to 
the effect that ‘mutual confidence is 
the only sound basis for harmonious 
trade relations.” From the way nego- 
tiations are going it is apparent the 
Russian officials feel themselves justi- 
fied in acting on the theory that, ‘‘In- 
ternational confidence is that state of 
mind in which the victim of past 
aggression finds itself, when he has 
forgotten how he was tricked the last 
time.’’ These observations have been 
gleaned in part from informal banter 
around the table in the reporters’ smok- 
ing room. 


No unbiased person in Washington 
feels, of course, that Russian diplomacy 
is all that it might be. The foregoing 
not altogether serious comments, re- 
fer in part to this country’s not too 
cons‘stent handling of our relations 
with Russia, beginning with our mili- 
tary invasion of that country without 
a declaration of any kind, following 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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EDITORIALS 





Is Social Service 
Unethical? 


Many competent engineers feel that 
for them to take an active interest in 
social affairs is “politics,” and beneath 
their professidnal standard of ethics. 
That attitude on the part of engineers 
and often the better educated people 
generally in Germany, is credited with 
making the rise of Hitlerism possible. 
Neither Fascism nor communism is 
possible in America, so long as our 
system works—so long as we utilize 
our total resources and total tech- 
nology efficiently to produce and dis- 
tribute the maximum of commodities 
and services to the people, without re- 
course to deficit borrowing to provide 
purchasing power. But making our 
system work, cannot safely be left 
wholly in the hands of the same petti- 
fogging type of rabble rousers that 
have brought dictators to other lands. 
Every engineer knows that the more 
technology and the more high energy 
consumption used in any operation, 
the more competence is essential for its 
safe and effective control. 


Our American industrial civilization 
is literally a power house. We need 
more Professional Engineers in gov- 
ernment. Individually, if not collec- 
tively, engineers must be put in posi- 
tions where their special type of abil- 
ity to apply Scientific Method can be 
utilized for the remedying of the de- 
fects in our social system. 


The Change Makers 


The kind of social changes people . 


strongly dislike, they are in the habit 
of calling ‘“‘revolutionary.” The type 
of changes they find to their liking, 
they are fond of calling “evolution- 
ary.” As Stuart Chase says, “we have 
‘good’ words for the things we like 
and ‘bad’ words for the things we 
don’t like, even though both the good 
and the bad words refer to the same 
thing.” 

However, it is doubtful if the word 
“evolution” is aptly applied to modern 
social changes.. Evolution as applied 
originally to the slowly evolving world 
of nature, relates to the kind of 
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changes that usually require many cen- 
turies to consumate. In social affairs 
such a slow rate of movement would 
amount to stagnation. 


The study of history indicates to 
us that only in very primitive civiliza- 
tions, can the form of social organiza- 
tion remain static for any considerable 
length of time. The more we make 
use of modern technology, the more we 
use non-human energy in the produc- 
tion and distribution of socially cre- 
ated wealth, the more rapid, neces- 
sarily, is the rate at which social in- 
stitutions change. The interesting 
thing about this is that practically 
everything the professional engineer 
undertakes helps, either directly or 
indirectly, to accelerate the rate of 
change in our way of life in America. 


A Job for Men 
Who Know Mechanisms 


Sometimes we think that too much 
of the thinking on matters of public 
policy is done by the type of men who 
live in the main because of their abil- 
ity to get themselves and their friends 
elected to positions of place and power. 
The question arises whether we would 
not be better off if more of such 
thinking were to be done by men with 
the mentality of competent engineers 
who have always lived by their ability 
to get the right things done, efficiently 
and economically. 


Americans have spent fifty or more 
years mechanizing our way of life. 
Isn’t it about time our statesmen be- 
gan treating this way of life for what 
it is, a mechanism? If our way of life 
were so considered and so treated, 
more of our statesmen would, of ne- 
cessity; have to be engineers. Not a 
bad idea at that, for engineers have 
some idea what a ‘“‘mechanism’”’ is all 
about, and how to go about finding 
a remedy when the thing stops func- 
tioning as it should. 


When a machine gets to working 
badly, what is needed often is the re- 
placement of some part or an adjust- 
ment of one kind or another. Yet 
when this mechanism that we call our 
“American way of life,” starts splut- 


tering, somebody in high place is 
certain to come up with the sugges. 
tion that “all we need is to have more 
confidence’ in something or other, 
From an engineering standpoint, there 
is something decidedly phoney about 
attempts to sanctify the mal-function. 
ing of our industrial system, when, 
as a matter of fact, it is probabl 
some long continued folly in the field 
of high (or low) finance that is the 
major difficulty. What do you think? 








Unfaced Problems are 
Difficult of Solution 

It is rather disappointing to read 
speeches made by industrialists and 
others who ought to know better, 
wherein it is implied that America’s 
increased capacity to produce after 
the war is going to be a vital factor 
in bringing prosperity. The well au- 
thenticated tact is that America’s ca- 
pacity to produce has never been a 
pottle-neck in any peace time year 
1or many decades. 

Professional Engineers are accus- 
tomed to facing facts head-on, “‘irre- 
gardless,” as they say on Broadway, of 
now much that may hurt. We must 
know that for most commodities and 
services used by the American people, 
production is held down by the lack 
or adequate buying power in the hands 
of millions who want to buy. That 
is the real problem our statesmen must 
meet and lick—and somebody ought 
to remind them they won't solve that 
one, until they mighty well face just 
that issue without evasion. 

It isn't enough that many of us be 
willing to die on the battlefield for 
dear old democracy. There must be 
quite a crowd of us who have the un- 
derstanding and the ability to make 
more democracy work for more Amer- 
icans, if it is to endure in this techno- 
logical age. The engineers could do 
a great deal in making democracy 
work, by taking steps to see that the 
American people get their hands on 
more of the products and services that 
engineers play a big part in producing. 





A Challenge to Statesmen 
“Your superlative peril lies in the 
fact apparently, unobserved by you, 
that while science has placed in your 
hands this cosmic engine of Natural 
Law, so filled with beauty and danger, 
yet not one person in a thousand has 
entered into that spirit, that life, that 
attitude toward truth and that method 
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of attaining truth and above all that 
sense of ethical values by which truth 
was discovered. 

“You seem not to have thought of 
stand ng humbly at the scientist's side 
and learning his intellectual method; 
your democracy has merely added num- 
bered millions of voters to your suf- 
frage; but you have yet to teach them 
the new spirit by which you might 
put truth into government. You have 
thus only increased the quantity of 
politics, but added nothing to the 
quality. 

"You have added no new wisdom 
to political life and no new adven- 
ture. You have heralded no political 
achievement, stirred men to no new 
hope, opened no new horizons, cured 
no ancient evils. 

‘You have learned the scientist’s dis- 
coveries, but not his intellectual 
method. 

“Only a genius can create science, 
but the humblest man can be taught 
its spirit—he can learn to face truth.” 
—From the “New Decalogue of 
Science,” by Edward Albert Wiggam. 


On Whom Depends the 
Liberation of Engineers? 


At the conclusion of one of Stuart 
Chase’s earlier books he states: “Pros- 
perity in any deeper sense, awaits the 
liberation of the Engineer.” 

In his ‘Nemesis of American Busi- 
ness,” Mr. Chase writes in these terms: 
“They (the engineers) have been do- 
ing the horse work, while letting 
somebody else—chiefly the business 
man-—take the responsibility. It seems 
to me that the responsibility should 
be squarely theirs (the engineers’ ). 
By the same token, the credit-—if credit 
there be— should belong to them. 

“Mr. Engineer, you have played the 
shrinking violet long enough. You 
have made Western civilization, and 
created at the same time certain malig- 
nant evils; actual, like technological 
unemployment ; potential, like a smash- 
up due to over-specialization. You 
should shoulder the burden of miti- 
gating these evils; which means direct- 
ing the destinies of the new society 
that you have built. You are re- 
sponsible for it; you are the only 
group in the community capable of un- 
derstanding its complicated structure.” 

This leads us to ask, ‘Just what is 
the Engineer waiting for? Is it lead- 
ership? Is the National Society of 
Professional Engineers ready to pro- 


vide that leadership? If not WHY 


NOT?” 


If ever there was a ‘tide in the 
affairs of men,” now is that tide for 
the engineer—maybe also for this na- 
tion, even for the whole world. 


Think it over. Then write the edi- 
tor what you think. 


Optimistic Forecast 


A recent release by the Office of 
Price Administration makes an esti- 
mate, which is supposed to be con- 
servative, that American families will 
need 121/, million new dwellings dur- 
ing the next 10 years, an average of 
11/4, million new units per year. The 
release goes on to say that only 515,000 
units were built in the average year, 
during the period 1937 to 1942. 

Elaborating on the foregoing esti- 
mate the circular suggests that one 
and a quarter million houses, at an 


average price of $5,000, would 
produce consumer expenditures of 
$6,300,000,000 a year. This is six 


times the consumer expenditure for 
household furniture in 1941 and more 
than a billion dollars larger than con- 
sumer expenditures for motor vehicles 
in 1941. : 


It Would Mean Jobs 


From the standpoint of jobs the 
estimate indicated that a ‘sound resi- 
dential boom” will make from four 
to five million jobs a year in building 
and closely related industries. 

These figures are part of a state- 
ment submitted to the Senate Small 
Business Committee, which was given 
the conclusions that: ““This means we 
have a ready-made reservoir of demand 
which, if it is not dried up overnight 
by inflationary prices, can produce a 
steady flow of profitable business ac- 
tivity and employment for at least a 
decade.”’ 

Well, we can all hope it works out 
that way, during the next ten years. 
We fear, however, that more account 
needs to be taken of the decisive dif- 
ference between ‘‘need’’ and _ active 
“demand.” What the American 
people ‘‘need’’ and what they are able 
to afford, often are wide apart. 


Commenting on this release, coa- 
struction men doubt that even modest 
homes can be built under present con- 
ditions for anywhere near the sum of 
$5,000 mentioned by the OPA Admin- 


istrator. 


To All Contributors 
PLEASE NOTE 


By your kind observance of the fol- 
lowing details when sending in ma- 
terial for publication in the American 
Engineer, you can greatly facilitate 
the work of the Editor: 

1. Send your copy to the Washing- 
ton Office. 

2. When copy consists of printed 
matter, send two copies, so that the 
compositor will not have to work 
both sides of a sheet. 

3. In preparing typewritten copy, 
leave wide margins at top and sides 
to allow for the insertion of instruc- 
tions to the compositor. 


Send In Speeches 


4. Remember we are especially in- 
terested in receiving copies of addres- 
ses delivered before any group of 
Professional Engineers. Ask your 
speaker in advance to give you a typed 
copy of his remarks if possible. The 
next best procedure is to have the 
speaker, or other person prepare notes 
and send us at least a summary of 
what is said. Be sure to give the 
speaker's position or title and_ state 
his connection with the NSPE, if any. 


5. Get all material for publication 
in as soon as possible. We are not 
ready at this time to fix a deadline on 
editorial copy, because we plan grad- 
ually to step up the date of publication 
at least two or three weeks. 

6. Every local Chapter and State 
Society ought to appoint a reporter 
charged with sending in news of ac- 
tivities and of persons connected with 
the Society. 

We cannot promise to publish every- 
thing sent it, but we will give all com- 
munications careful consideration. 
Often we get an idea for an editorial 
from a contribution which we do not 
have the space to print in full. Your 
continued cooperation will help greatly 
in making the magazine interesting to 
all our readers. We shall appreciate 
receiving regular reports from the field. 


It Pays to “Squeek” 

A bit of doggerel verse from our 
scrap book, which may have some 
application to the problems and _ pro- 
gram of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, goes thus: 

“I do not like to kick, 

It does not make for peace; 

But, the wheel that does the squeeking, 

Is the one that gets the grease.” 
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One of the extremely complex sub- 
jects now being discussed among 
Washington statesmen, has to do with 
the importance of foreign trade, more 
particularly that part of our exports 
which are not paid for by means of 
immediate imports to balance accounts. 
This issue is important, of course, be- 
cause it very directly involves our 
domestic prosperity and the level of 
national employment. 

It will be remembered that, for 
many years following the close of 
World War I, there were loud com- 
plaints against our former allies, be- 
cause they failed to “pay us’ the 
amounts they owed. That situation 
is a factor, now that we are debating 
whether to loan other billions to Rus- 
sia, Great Britain and other nations 
needing funds for rehabilitation. 


The Johnson Act has been repealed, 
but the question, is it a sound policy 
for the United States to continue 
“playing Santa Claus” in a financial 
way to the rest of the world indefi- 
nitely, remains to be answered. 


We Don’t Export Money 


Two little understood facts need 
to be kept in mind. The first is that 
what we loan to foreign nations is not 
“money” actually shipped to them, but 
we extend “credit,” and what we ac- 
tually export is commodities. The 
second fact is that the huge quantities 
of goods we sent to Europe in the 
years 1916 to 1929 for which no pay- 
ment has been received—the employ- 
ment and the business profits created 
—were the major factors that gave us 
the “prosperity” of those same years. 

But why can’t we “get our money 
back?”” The obvious answer is, be- 
cause it wasn’t money we exported; 
gold abroad did not exist in quanti- 
ties sufficient to balance the account, 
even assuming that payment in that 
form would have benefited us. Pay- 
ment in kind, that is, in imports to 
this country, totalling 12 or 13 bil- 
lions of dollars more than we ex- 
ported, would have been ruinous to 
our economy. No one has at any time 
come forward with a concrete pro- 
posal indicating in just “what kind of 
coin’”’ the war debts, and other private 
obligations in addition should or could 
have been paid. 
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The Economics of 
Foreign Trade 


All this is pertinent right now, be- 
cause, during the next few months 
some decisions will have to be made 
as to this nation’s policy with refer- 
ence to foreign loans, which is synony- 
mous with foreign trade—that part of 
it which is in volume beyond that paid 
for by current imports to this coun- 
try. Upon the far sighted wisdom 
displayed in such decisions, will de- 
pend not only our domestic prosperity, 
but possibly also the economic and 
social stability of large parts of Europe. 

Some say we should not extend cred- 
it to those nations which have a de- 
cided “‘leftist’’ tendency. Others insist 
that we have no business interfering 
with the internal organization of other 
countries, and also, if we are going 
to bar loans in cases where the gov- 
ernment is too radical to suit us, then 
we ought to take the same atitude 
toward trade with the pseudo democ- 
racies, which are known to contain 
strong fascist elements. 

A third, and possibly more funda- 
mental point of view, is based on the 
belief that we haven't yet learned how 
to step up our productive machine to 
a national income level of say 150 
billions, and at the same time distribute 
the volume of buying power to our 
own citizens necessary to provide that 
much domestic market for our own 
production of both goods and _ ser- 
vices. Until we solve that problem, 
this view holds, we shall be forced to 
ship abroad that portion of our total 
output which is in excess of the 
amounts which the American people 
have the money to pay for. Otherwise, 
we shall have a surplus; and a surplus 
means closed industries; it means un- 
employment, unrest and internal con- 
flict. 

It will be noted that everybody 
dodges the. $64 question, “Where is 
the money coming from?’’—first to 
buy, in the domestic markets, all the 
goods and services we can produce 
with full employment, and second, if 
we ship our surplus production abroad, 
who is going to hold the bag until 

these loans are paid, and third, when 
they are paid, say, 10, 15 or 20 years 
from now, what will that “unfavorable 
balance of trade,” that billions im- 
ported more than we export, do to 
the employment and the price struc- 
ture here at home? 


Parts of this question are being dis. ; 
cussed widely, by statesmen, by bank. © 


ers and by business men. If the whok 


problem, in all its aspects has had F 


any attention on any high level of § 
competence, the results have not been & 


made public. 


From our standpoint such problem; 7 
are soluable on an engineering basis 
but not on a financial basis. If more § 


top ranking Professional Engineers 
would become statesmen, we might 
develop a balanced load system of 


production and consumption without F 
any element of credit extention enter. | 


ing the picture at any time. 


Costs, Profits 
and Wages 


“If labor costs are to rise with © 
the government's blessing, then any § 
reductions in cost obviously must be F 


secured in other ways if profits are 
not to be sliced to meager and unsatis. 
tactory proportions,” is a thought ex. 
pressed editorially in the September 


i7th issue of the American Machinist, & 


Among the several methods by which 
management may reduce costs, other 


than by cutting wages, two are men- 


tioned: 
(1) Replacement of old, obsolete 
plant equipment, with modern cost. 


saving machinery. An advance inf 


wage rates can be justified only by 
increased output per man... 


(2) Establishment of incentive 
systems that reward the worker in | 


relation to the amount of work per- 
formed. Even Soviet Russia has rec- 
ognized the soundness of such a policy 
and has adopted it with far reaching 
results. Its use should be extended 
in this country...” 


Confusion of Tongues 


Economists are in the habit of say- 
ing that “wages are paid out of 
profits.” That way of expressing it, 
neglects the significant and of course 
obvious fact, referred to in the fore 
going quotation, that wages may be 
considered also as a major part of 
production costs. In our economy what 
are the costs of doing business for one 
individual or institution, are actually 
the source of the income for others. 
And often that’s just the “rub.” 


The science of economics would 
not be such a controversial subject, 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Legislative Committee Comment 


“Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Liberty” 


The National Society of Professional 
Engineers headquarters in the National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C., is 
your society and your headquarters, and 
is operated for your benefit. It is 
understaffed and overworked, cramped, 
and yet is trying to do a man’s job 
with inadequate tools. Never-the- 
less it is doing the best it can. 

The purpose of this short intro- 
duction to this month’s Legislative 
Committee Comment is to call atten- 
tion to some of the possible service 
the National Headquarters can be to 
YOU along legislative lines. The 
writer, your Legislative Committee 
chairman, spent a day in the Washing- 
ton headquarters recently for this pur- 
pose. 

For one thing, a request by you to 
headquarters with sufficient informa- 
tion to identify it, will bring you a 
copy of any legislative bill in which 
you are interested. If you request it, 
you will be given its status in Congress 
or Committee, and if further inter- 
ested, the names of the committee 
members. 


Copies of Bills 


Copies of existing laws and statutes 
can be obtained for you, if obtainable, 
or you will be told how to go about 
getting them if necessary. Most bills 
are free, many have a slight charge 
attached to them after they become 
laws. Your cost will be the direct 
cost to the Society, plus mailing. 

In connection with bills before 
Congress, we suggest that, as a matter 
of policy, you request additional copies 
of bills from your Senator or Congress- 
man. He will appreciate your interest, 
and it will eventually help him and 
Congress to become aware of our So- 
ciety as representing the Professional 
Engineer. 


The Washington Headquarters 
Receive 


Congressional Daily—A newspaper 
of record devoted to the daily happen- 
ings of the Federal Government. 

The Congressional Record, which 
we will soon have to stop filing or 
move out. 

Legislative ‘Calendars and History 
of Legislation” and “Supplements” of 
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current bills and Legislation as issued. 

“Digest of Public General Bills,” 
etc. 

They also subscribe to the Con- 
gressional Index Service, published by 
the Commerce Clearing House Service, 
Inc. Also other like material is avail- 
able, all of which can be used in your 
service as time goes on and as you re- 
quest it. We are trying to find better 
means to use this data for you, which 
was one of the reasons for starting this 
Legislative Committee Comment. 

In order that you may be better 
posted in national legislative mat- 
ters, it is suggested that the Legisla- 
tive Committee of every State So- 
ciety, and each Chapter, write to their 
most approachable Senator or Con- 
gressman, and ask that they be sent 
the Congressional Directory and a sub- 
scription to the United States Manual. 
There may be a charge connected with 
this, but we believe your Congressmen 
can arrange for free distribution. 


Bills in Congress 


H.R. 3914—-9/5/45—( Hook )— 
referred to Committee on Labor 
( House ). 

H.R. 3928-—-9/5 /45—(Price—lIll. ) 

referred to Committee on Labor 
(House) ‘To amend the Fair Labor 


1938 relative to 
and working 


Standards Act of 
minmum wage rates 
hours.” 

These two bills seem identical and 
are intended to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. These are important 
as well as interesting. - It is noted they 
use the same phraseology as the Act of 
1938, wherein they state that minimum 
wages and hours are not held to ap- 
ply to any employee employed in a 
bona fide executive, administrative, or 
professional capacity (as such terms are 
defined and delimited by the Admin- 
istrator ). 

This would seem to leave us just 
about where we were before insofar 
as the professional engineer is con- 
cerned if these Acts are passed as 
introduced. 


Registration Law Comparison 


Georgia's New Law—General re- 
quirements for Registration of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. Graduation Plus 


Experience—The following shall be 
considered as minimum evidence sat- 
isfactory to the Board that the appli- 
cant is qualified for registration as a 
Professional Engineer. 


(a) Graduation in an approved 
engineering curriculum of four aca- 
demic years or more from a school 
or college approved by the Board as of 
satisfactory standing; and a specific 
record of an additional four years or 
more of experience in engineering 
work of a character satisfactory to the 
Board, and indicating that the appli- 
cant is competent to practice profes- 
sional engineering. (In counting years 
of experience, the Board at its dis- 
cretion may give credit not in excess 
of one year, for satisfactory graduate 
study in engineering), provided that 
in case where evidence presented in 
the application does not appear to the 
Board conclusive nor warranting the 
issuance of a certificate of registra- 
tion, the applicant may be required 
to present further evidence for con- 
sideration of the Board, and may be 
also required to pass an oral or writ- 
ten examination, or both, as the Board 
may determine; or 

Examination Plus Expertence—(b) 
Successfully passing a written, or writ- 
ten and oral, examination designed to 
show knowledge and skill approximat- 
ing that attained through graduation 
in an approved academic four year 
engineering curriculum and a specific 
record of eight years or more experi- 
ence in engineering work of a char- 
acter satisfactory to the Board and 
indicating that the applicant is compe- 
tent to practice professional engin- 
eering; or 

Long Established Practive—(c) A 
specific record of twelve years or 
more of actual practice in professional 
engineering work of a character sat- 
isfactory to the Board and indicating 
that the applicant is qualified to de- 
sign or to supervise construction of 
engineering work and provided appli- 
cant is not less than 35 years of age. 


Pennsylvania’s New Law 


Graduation Plus Expertence: Has 
had four or more years experience in 
engineering work, under the super- 
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vision of a professional engineer or a 
similarly quaified engineer, of a grade 
or chacacter to fit him to assume re- 
sponsivie charge of work involved in 
ule practice of engineering, and is 
either an engineer-in-training or a 
graduate in engineering of an approved 
institution or college having a course 
of four or more years; or has had ten 
years of experience in engineering 
work, seven years of which shall have 
been in teaching or study in an ap- 
proved institution or college; and three 
years of which shall have been active 
experience in engineering work under 
the supervision of a professional en- 
gineer, or a similarly qualified engin- 
eer, of a grade or character to fit him 
to assume responsible charge of the 
work involved in the practice of en- 
gineering, and who is a graduate of an 
approved institution or college having 
a course in engineering or four or 
more years, and who in either event 
successfully passes a written examina- 
tion prescribed by the Board in en- 
gineering subjects. 


In the case of the examination of an 
engineer in training his examination 
shall be directed and limited to those 
matters which will test the applicants 
ability to apply the principles of en- 
gineering to the actual practice of en- 
gineering. 


In the case of an applicant who is 
not an engineer-in-training the ex- 
amination shall be for the purpose of 
testing the applicant’s knowledge of 
fundamental engineering subjects in- 
cluding mathematics and the physical 
sciences, and those matters which will 
test the applicant's ability to apply 
the principles of engineering to the 
actual practice of engineering. 


Examination Plus Experience: Has 
had twelve or more years of active ex- 
perience in engineering work, at least 
eight years of which shall have been 
under the supervision of a professional 
engineer or similarly qualified engin- 
eer, of a grade and character to fit him 
to assume responsible charge of work 
involved in the practice of engineering, 
and who successfully passes a written 
examination prescribed by the Board 
for the purpose of testing the appli- 
cant’s knowledge of fundamental en- 
gineering subjects and those matters 
which will test the applicant's ability 
to apply the principles of engineering 
to the actual practice of engineering. 
Long established practice is not pro- 
vided for. 
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Illinois—New Law 

Graduation Plus Experience: Has 
graduated from an engineering Col- 
lege and has had four years or more 
ot experience in professional engin- 
eering. 

Examination Plus Experience: Suc- 
cessfully passes a written, or written 
and oral, examination designed to 
show knowledge and skill equivalent 
to that attained through graduation 
from an engineering college; and has 
had eight years or more experience in 
professional engineering. 


Thumbnail Congressional 
Sketches 

Frank E. Hook: Representative, 15th 
District of Michigan. Address 208 
Coolidge Avenue, Ironwood, Mich. 
Democrat; elected to the 74th Con- 
gress, re-elected to the 75th and 77th 
Congresses, elected to the 79th Con- 
gress. Lawyer; Valparaiso University, 
1918 (LLB), Detroit. Committees, 
Givil Service; Claims; Labor; Pat- 
ents; and War Claims. 

Melven Price: Representative, 22nd 
District of Illinois. Address: East St. 
Louis, Ill. Democrat; elected to the 
79th Congress. Newspaperman. Com- 
mittees: Military Affairs. 


National Issues 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Russia's utter defeat in World War I. 
The Labor Front 

Those who fought originally against 
the passage of the Smith-Connelly 1a- 
bor control act, are now saying “I told 
you so.”” It looks as though that piece 
of legislation may be repealed as just 
one more of those war things that 
won't stand up after the fighting stops. 

Labor unrest continues to cause deep 
concern in official Washington. 
Charges and counter charges fly thick 
and fast on the issue of who is to 
blame for strikes and for the rela- 
tively slow start of reconversion. Much 
of the real trouble just ahead is ad- 
mittedly labor's unwillingness to ac- 
cept a 30 per cent or more decrease 
in take-home pay. Stories are circu- 
lated of industrial workers formerly 
earning $40 or more a week, now 
being offered $20 in service industries, 
and having their unemployment com- 
pensation cut off because of refusal 
to accept the lower wage. 


Democrats Face Facts 


It is necessary to understand these 
widely varying points of view in or- 


der to appreciate what our represen. § 
tatives in Congress are up against in 
try:ng to legislate with justice to all © 
Spokesmen for labor even insist that 
at the moment some industries, parti. | 
cularly in the consumers’ goods field, © 


are virtually on a ‘“‘sit-down strike" 


in an attempt to force OPA to raise a 
price ceilings, and to pressure the © 
Treasury into favoring tax reduction q 
Consumers will not get £ 
the anticipated new car, the radio or q 
washing machine as soon as expected, 7 
say labor men, because producers pre. 7 
fer an idle plant until they get reduced 7 
taxes and/or increased prices for their 7 


legislation. 


output. 

These factors in the news will affect 
the social and economic well-being of 
all Americans, and perhaps Profes- 
sional Engineers will be more affected 
than most other Americans. 


Latin-American Road 
To be Finished 
One of the U.S. Army’s unfinished 





projects is the Inter-American High- a 


way from Lardeo to Tapachula, a total 
distance of 1,645 miles. According 


to Pedro Martinez Tornel, Mexican a 


Minister of Public Works, the Mexican 
section of this highway will be com- 
pleted by the Mexican government, 
probably before the end of 1946. 
Information received in Washing. 
ton is to the effect that the highway 
should be completed as far as Las 
Cruces, by the end of 1945. This will 
leave 263 miles of pavement to be 


completed south as far as Tapachula es 


during the following year. 

The Mexican government is said to 
be pushing the building of this high- 
way with all possible speed, although 
actual progress will depend on financ- 
ing, the availability of the necessary 
materials and also the weather condi- 
tions. 

Mexican officials are said to be do- 
ing all in their power to bring to more 
and more territory the benefits of rail 
and highway transportation, the lack 
of which has worked heavily against 
the economic development of large 
sections of that country. The new rail 
connection between Yucatan and Com- 
peche will probably be completed dur- 
ing 1946. 





It is open to question whether it 
is sound policy to leave all the “eco- 
nomic planning’ to private interests, 
and expect the government to under- 
write private ventures. 
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National 


Maryland State 
Going to Town 


The Professional Engineers of Mary- 
land appear to be “On the March.” 
Their fall campaign to double the 
State Society's membership, seems 
certain of success, with the opening 
dinner meeting at the Engineers’ Club 
in Baltimore on October 29th. Pres- 
ent with a “body guard” of Profes- 
sional Engineers from Pennsylvania, 
was the National Society's nominee for 
President, Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., who 
acted as presiding officer, and intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening, Di- 
rector, and nominee for National 
vice-president, James F. Fairman, of 
New York City. Mr. Fairman’s ad- 
dress dealt directly with what he 
termed ‘the engineering approach” to 
the Society’s organizational problems. 
“Get the pertinent facts,” he said, 
“determine once and for all just what 
you mean by the term ‘engineer’. Go 
after the top men in the engineering 
profession first. Get them to lend 
their names and prestige to the Society's 
objectives at least. If possible sell 
them on the deep satisfactions that 
come from working in the Suciety, and 
‘doing a job’ for the public, as well as 
for the profession of engineering.” 


This was by far the most enthusiastic 
gathering of engineers ever held by 
the Maryland State Society. It has 
been decided to hold regular monthly 
_Meetings starting November 26th. 
About 65 members and their engin- 
eering friends were present at the 
October 29th meeting. 


Harry E. Nold, President of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engin- 
eers addressed the October meeting 
of the Franklin County Chapter in 
Columbus. His topic was ‘Functions 
of National and State Engineering So- 
cieties.”” 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., nominee for 
President of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, has been 


nominated by Governor Martin to the 
new Pennsylvania State Board of 
Housing. At a recent organization 
meeting of the Board, Mr. Lawrie 
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was elected chairman. The State hous- 
ing authority has wide powers to 
supervise housing development and 
to cooperate with municipal housing 
groups in rehabilitation and other 
housing projects. 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., vice-president 
of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, and nominee for the office 
of president, was in Washington, No- 
vember 1st, attending the Construction 
Industry Advisory Council, held under 
the auspices of the National Chamber 
of Commerce. The Council is made 
up of nearly 100 organizations closely 
affliated with the construction indus- 
try, most of which had one or more 
representatives present at the Nov. 
Ist meeting, at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington. 


INDIANA 


The Indiana Professional Engineer, 
official publication of the Indiana So- 
ciety, reports on an address by Dean 
Potter, acting President of Purdue 
University, in which he reports on a 
study made of the underlying causes 
of the breakdown of the German gov- 
ernment. One of the three chief ele- 
ments making possible the rise of 
Hitlerism was the widespread lack of 
interest in government, shown by 
scientists, engineers and the educated 
people of Germany generally, accord- 
ing to Dr. Potter. Later some of 
these same people found themselves 
in concentration camps, because they 
had “‘ideas.” 


NEW YORK 


The New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers held their Annual 
Fall Meeting at the Arlington Hotel, 
Binghamton, as the guests of the 
Broome Area Chapter. Dr. Dwayne 
Orton, of the International Business 
Machine Corporation, gave an address 
on the subject, “The Engineer States- 
man and the General Welfare.” 


“"Engineers—Our Economic Weather 
Vane,” was the subject of an address 
before the October meeting of the 
Queens County Chapter of the New 


York State Society of Professional 
Engineers. The speaker was Engin. 
eer Elsie Eaves, who has the honor 
of being the first woman elected to cor. 
porate membership in the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Engineer 
Eaves, who is a licensed Professional 
Engineer and a member of the Queens 
County Chapter, is also a member of 
the National Marketing Committee, 
of the Committee for Economic De. 
velopment. 

Benson Hamlin, on the engineering 
staff of Bell Aircraft Corporation, ad- 
dressed the October 16th meeting of 
the Albany County Chapter. He de. 
scribed some of the new methods of 
aircraft propulsion, and the effect these 
methods will have on aircraft per- 
formance. Members of the Albany 
Chapter have been working on their 
membership drive during the summer 
months. As a result they were able to 
welcome 26 new members into the 
Chapter on October 16th. 


OHIO 
John F. Hale, president of the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers, 


contributes a letter to the October is- 
sue of “The Ohio Engineer,” the 
State Society's monthly publication. 
After outlining the reasons why the 
National Society must expand its ac- 
tivity, he concludes with this sound 
advice: “So, let’s all get back of this 
dues proposition and all pull together 
for a stronger National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers.” 


The Ohio State University an- 
nounces a new curriculum in glass 
technology and engineering. Nation- 
ally prominent glass manufacturers 
have been consulted in formulating 
the University’s program. The glass 
industry has expanded to enormous 
proportions during the war and has 
improved the quality of its products 
to an amazing degree. Production of 
fiber glass, shatterproof glass and glass 
tableware which is practically guaran- 
teed against chipping, are among the 
notable recent developments  an- 
nounced. Dr. Henry H. Blau, vice 
president in charge of manufacture 
and research, of the Federal Glass 
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Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
appointed to the position of professor 
of glass technology at the University. 


OKLAHOMA 


A call meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Oklahoma Society of 
Professional Engineers was held at the 
Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City, on 
October 13, 1945. 

A number of resolutions were in- 
troduced, among which was a reso- 
lution by Col. Webster L. Benham 
urging an amendment of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act to establish a 
clear line of demarcation between Pro- 
fessional Engineers, Technologists 
and Technicians which will require 
said Board to permit all Professional 
Engineers and Technologists as classi- 
fied to waive or exercise right of self- 
organization to be controlled by Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Technologists. 

Also a resolution was introduced by 
Engineer Felgar that the By-Laws be 
amended to admit Engineers-in-Train- 
ing to the Society. 

The Enforcement Chairman, En- 
gineer Lashbrook, offered a resolution 
to the effect that Vessels and Boiler 
Inspection be made by a Registered 
Engineer instead of Insurance In- 
spectors, as at present, this in accord- 
ance with the ruling of the Attorney 
General. 

The question of employing a full 
time Executive Secretary was intro- 
duced, which would, of necessity, in- 
crease the Annual dues of the So- 
ciety to ten dollars. This was passed 
unanimously and will be submitted to 
the membership for approval. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Annual Meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Society of Professional 
Engineers will be held January 11 
and 12, 1946, in Reading, with the 
Reading Chapter as hosts. State offi- 
cers request that all State Chapters 
send as large a delegation as possible. 





A move is on foot to amend the 
Pennsylvania State by-laws so that 
Societies may include both surveyors 
and engineers-in-training into mem- 
bership. The Pennsylvania law con- 
tains a section referring to surveyors. 
Following the effective date of this 
law, Surveyors in Pennsylvania may 
carry cards showing their registration 
as surveyors only, and not as Profes- 
sional Engineers. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


The Engineering Society Building in 
Providence was filled to capacity for 
the October meeting of the Rhode 
Island Society of Professional Engin- 
eers. The guest speaker of the eve- 
ning was Captain John Litchfield- 
Speer, O.B.E., R.N., who was intro- 
duced by the Society’s State President, 
Francis W. Cullinan. Captain Litch- 
field-Speer spoke on the “Engineering 
Planning Preceding the Normandy In- 
vasion. ’ 


WISCONSIN 

The Board of Direction of the Wis- 
consin Society of Professional Engin- 
eers at its recent meeting, in response 
to the request of President Nold, went 
on record as opposed to the long thirty- 
one article code of ethics for the en- 
gineering profession. A short state- 
ment of principles and the develop- 
ment of a canon of practice interpret- 
ing the principles was favored. The 
Board keenly feels the need of one 
common national code of ethics and 
will support the ECPD Committee on 
Principles of Engineering Ethics work- 
ing on the formulation of such code. 


The Board also approved the ap- 
pointment of a committee of WSPE 
members who are also members of 
Founder and other national engineer- 
ing societies to study ways and means 
of relieving the Founder societies of 
the burden of handling professional 
questions. It is the hope of the Board 
that the other member state societies 
of NSPE will appoint similar com- 
mittees and that the activities of the 
committees of the state societies may 
be coordinated on a national plane. 








Court Decides | 
Unregistered Architect 


A St. Paul man brought action re- 
cently in the Ramsey County Court to 
collect fees for services with an apart- 
ment building in St. Paul. The Court 
denied the plaintiff's claim for dam- 
ages on the following interesting 
grounds: 


“That the plaintiff was not at any 
time mentioned herein as a registered 
architect and never obtained any cer- 
tificate as such. That the structure, if 
altered in accordance with said plans 
and specifications prepared by plain- 
tiff, would have been a multiple occu- 


pancy building containing ten separate 
apartments, located in the basement 
and in three additiorial separate floors 
thereof. Said plans and specifications 
are of such a character that they can 
legally be prepared for another only 
by a registered architect holding a cer- 
tificate, as such is issued as provided 


by law. 


“That said plans and specifications 
are of such a character that a building 
permit for construction pursuant there- 
to could not have been obtained from 
the proper authorities of the City of 
St. Paul.” 


We are indebted to the Minnesota 
Association of Professional Eingineers 
News Letter for this statement of the 
facts. 


National Director S. L. Stolte ad- 
dressed an October area meeting on 
municipal planning, conducted by the 
Committee on Economic Dévelopment, 
at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. His 
discussion of problems connected with 
housing and construction was a fea- 
ture of the meeting. 


Costs, Profits and Wages 
(Concluded from Page 16) 


were it not for the fact that words have 
such ridiculously variable and elastic 
meanings. Such terms as price, fair 
price, value, wages, just wage, a fair 
day’s pay for a fair day’s work, what a 
man is “worth,” etc., all these terms 
have little if any meaning beyond that 
which is arbitrarily put upon them, 
usually, ‘“‘what the market will bear” 
—what you can get for your services 
or product. 


It is probably true that much of our 
labor and financial troubles can be 
traced to the fact that the altogether 
relative meaning of the word we use 
can be interpreted to suit anybody’s 
fancy. 


Certainly no scientist or Professional 
Engineer could conduct his profes- 
sional job while having to express 
himself in words with no definite 
meaning. Inasmuch as our problems 
of scarcity in a land of plenty are re- 
lated almost exclusively to shortages of 
money tokens in the places where they 
are needed most, it would seem that 
our great need is for a good deal more 
Scientific Method in the field of finance 
and accounting. 








The Illinois Act 


(Continued from Page 11) 


five years is five dollars ($5.00). 

The fee to be paid for the restora- 
tion of a certificate of registration 
which has expired for more than five 
‘yéars is fifteen dollars ($15.00). 

The fee to be paid for the issuance 
of a duplicate certificate of registra- 
tion is five dollars ($5.00). 


Penalties for Violations 


Sec. 28. Each of the following is 
punishable by a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars ($100.00), nor 
more than five hundred dollars 
($500.00), or imprisonment in the 
county jail for a period of not exceed- 
ing three months, or both; 

1. The practice, or offer to prac- 
tice, professional engineering in this 
State without a certificate of registra- 
tion as a professional engineer; 

2. The presenting, or attempting 
to use, as his own, the certificate of 
registration or the seal of another; 

3. The submitting of false or 
forged evidence of any kind to the 
Department in obtaining a certificate 
of registration ; 

4. The false impersonation of any 
other registrant ; 

5. The use or attempted use of an 
expired, suspended, or revoked cer- 
tificate of registration ; 

6. The affixing of a Registered 
Professional Engineer's seal to any 
work which has not been done by, 
or under the personal supervision of, 
that Registered Professional Engineer ; 

7. The violation of any of the 
provisions of this Act. 


Architectural and Structural 
Engineering 

Sec. 29. No Professional Engineer 
shall practice either Structural Engin- 
eering as defined in the “Illinois 
Structural Engineering Act’ or Archi- 
tecture as defined in the “illinois Arch- 
itectural Act’’ unless he is registered 
pursuant to the provisions of either 
the “Illinois Structural Engineering 


Act” or the “Illinois Architectural 
Act.” 
Sec. 30. This Act may be known 


and cited as “The Illinois Professional 
Engineering Act.” 
Sec. 31. An Act entitled ‘““An Act 


to regulate the practice of Professional 
Engineering,” filed July 24, 1941, is 
hereby repealed. 

Appropriation. 


Sec. 32. 
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Suit The Man 


(Continued from Page 12) 


vinced of the importance of having 

a plan, and that the need for a plan 

extends to all major organizational 

work. 

The “Engineering Approach” 

Organizational plans usually shape 
up in four divisions, somewhat as 
follows: 

1. State your objectives concretely 
and in some detail. 

2. Organize the job to be done, 
classifying the parts in their relation 
to the whole, and each part in rela- 
tion to other parts. 

3. Deputize the authority and re- 
sponsibility for each phase of the 
work, not to men whom you want to 
“honor” with a title, but to men 
who have the type of ability the job 
requires. 

4. Supervise (from the top down) 
to see that every part of the assigned 
work is going smoothly and effectively. 
If there is poor functioning, find out 
what is wrong and remedy it, even if 
it means getting a new man to handle 
the task. 

Human Types 

There are, of course, different types 
of key men whose mental characteris- 
tics correspond roughly with the dif- 
ferent types of work to be done. For 
example, there are: 

The Executive Types. 

The Promoter Types. 

The Technical Types. 

Most able men combine one or more 
of the functional capacities of these 
three types. The Executive is, of 
course, the man who is especially good 
at organizing; a man who knows men, 
can handle a complicated series of 
operations, largely because of his abil- 
ity to delegate parts of the work to 
just the right man for each particular 
job, and to supervise the work after 
the responsibility has been assigned. 

The Promoter Type is more of the 
sales planner and sales organizer. He 
thinks and acts basically in terms of 
impressing other men. He can take 
hold of a proposition and make it 
look “‘like a million dollars.” 

The Technical Type is the man who 
is particularly strong in his ability to 
function in the highly technical fields 
of ‘science and engineering, the 
physicist, the chemist and the all- 
around technologist, as well as the 
specialist. 

Apply Sensibly 
This break-down of types can be 








applied to individuals only in so fy 


as it relates to what is obviously thei; 
would 


dominant characteristics. It 
usually be a mistake, for example, ty 


assign heavy executive responsibilitie 
to men who are predominantly th & 
extrovert promoter type, or to the in. & 


trovert technical type. 


The tendency in some cases may 4q 
be to overlook the fact that there ag § 
“round — pegs’ & 
among even the very highest clay § 
men and potential leaders among Pro. & 
There is danger 
in passing around committee chairman. | 
ships as “honors” rather than to jus © 
the right man as responsibilities of 7 
Nominating com. 7 
mittees especially, must be keenly alive © 
to the necessity of making the man § 


“square and 


pegs” 


fessional Engineers. 


great importance. 


fit the particular job to do done. 


There is no greater responsibility © 
given to any officer or any committee 7 
of the National Society of Profes 
sional Engineers, than that of picking 
the right man to head committees and 
to represent the Society in its con § 
tacts with other groups and with pub. 


lic agencies. 


At the weekly luncheon meeting of § 
the Executive's Club in Chicago, some F 
years ago, Clarence Darrow, famous 
criminal lawyer and liberal, was the § 
The chairman of the F 
meeting exhibited considerable pride F 
in being able to present such a popu F 
lar personage and said in his intro- 
duction: “I want you all to know § 


guest speaker. 


how happy I am to present our speaker 
to this club, and I want Mr. Darrow 
to know how glad I am to be able to 
have him meet this large and intelli- 
gent audience.” In acknowledgment 
of this introduction, Mr. 


the world. 


The time may come when America 
will say to the Eingineer: ‘You and 
your technology are largely responsible 
for these recurring depression and un- 
employment. Would it be possible 
for your skill in analysis to find the 
solution to the problems which your 
techniques have created?” 
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Darrow 7 
drawled out: “I've talked to hundreds 
of juries and audiences, not only in 
this country, but pretty much all over F 
From that experience cov- 
ering many years, I have learned one § 
thing for certain, that nowhere on & 
earth can you ever find such a thing 
as a ‘large and intelligent’ audience.” © 
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Briefs 


The Conquest of Energy 


In the September issue of Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering, J. R. 
Callahan and T. R. Olive give their 
impressions gained in a visit to the 
government’s atomic bomb plants. 
They stress the almost unimaginable 
magnitude of the development. It is 
difficult to believe, they found, that 
what was actually accomplished in ap- 
proximately four years, could possibly 
have been completed in twenty years. 


The purpose of this comprehensive 
report was to summarize briefly for 
engineers a little of the underlying 
theory, and as much as can be told 
of the actual development, as is within 
the bounds of security as delineated 
by the Smyth report, which was re- 
leased to the press by the Army on 
August 12th. 


Accompanying this story in C&ME 
is a statement of the chronological 
highlights of atomic bomb develop- 
ments to date. This will prove highly 
informative to any engineer who wants 
to get a better background on this 
phase of the subject. 


——————_ 


Labor Peace or War? 


In a signed article, appearing in the 
September issue of Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, James H. 
McGraw Tr.. president of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., dis- 
cusses the threatened ‘‘knock-down and 
drag-ont”’ fight between labor and cap- 
ital which mav be indicated by the 
recent demands for sharp wage in- 
creases, designed to make un for losses 
of overtime pav. Mr. McGraw be- 
lieves that the one great need in labor 
relations at the moment is that the 
basic issues over which disputes re- 
neatedlv arise should be resolved now. 
for once and all. It is a matter of 
setting certain of the fundamental 
anestions agreed upon. such as the 
determination of fair wave levels. the 
general accentance of the principle 
(and we hove also the practice) of 
collective bareainino. and the emer- 
sence of responsible union leaders 
who really renresent and who can ac- 
tually control the acts of the men in 
their unions. 


All engineers will agree with Mr. 
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of Interesting Articles 


McGraw that neither management nor 
labor can afford, at this time, to lend 
anything less than their best intelli- 
gence and effort to attempt the reach- 
ing of a common understanding and 
agreement on these basic issues. Our 
only genuine chance of reaching new 
levels of well-being, it appears, de- 
pends on a mutually fair basis of set- 
tlement of these difficult problems. 


Engineers Plan 
German Control 


Top flight engineers believe that 
German industry must be controlled so 
as to limit its capacity to provide the 
essentials of war. This is the essence 
of a recent statement issued by the 
Engineers Joint Council Committee, 
and which is covered in detail in the 
October 4th issue of Engineering 
News-Record. 


Specific recommendations of the 
Council Committee, which are for the 
purpose of maintaining effective con- 
trol of power production and distri- 
bution, as well as industrial plant con- 
struction, are designed to (1) pro- 
hibit the synthetic fixation of nitrogen; 
(2) prohibit the production of syn- 
thetic liquid fuel; (3) prohibit the 
production of aluminum; (4) pro- 
hibit the use of atomic energy; (5) 
limit the capacity and production of 
steel and steel-products plants. 


If these steps are taken by the Con- 
trol Council in Germany, it is believed 
by the members of the Joint Council 
Committee that a considerable measure 
of assurance against the danger of Ger- 
man rearmament will be achieved, pro- 
vided such a program is properly and 
adequately policed. 


Reconversion Making 
Progress 


Business Week magazine has un- 
dertaken a spot check of a number 
of major war production centers in 
widely separated sections of the coun- 
try. Some of the conclusions growing 
out of this survey are reported in the 
October 13th issue. 


In general the impression is definite 
that industry has progressed faster 


with its reconversion program than 
was generally anticipated. While the 
employment picture in war plants is 
extremely spotty, and while labor 
trouble has seriously affected certain 
industries, especially in the Detroit 
area, there are many plants in which 
the percentage ratio of layoffs to the 
number of men in war-end employment 
is surprisingly small. 

One of the conclusions brought out 
by this survey is that most of the ma- 
jor war production centers have com- 
mon reconversion problems and have 
achieved results that are much alike in 
their major aspects. 


Among the situations developed 
from this investigation are the follow- 
ing: Everywhere there are jobs going 
begging, while laid-off workers draw 
unemployment compensation. In 
some cases this is because fhe available 
jobs pay less than the scale of wages 
to which those unemployed have be- 
come accustomed. 


During the period of closing out 
of war work, there is a temporary in- 
efficiency on production lines, with 
few plants using any major portion 
of their available workers. Most of 
the available manufacturing jobs call 
for, either high skills, or just com- 
mon labor, with little demand for the 
semi-skilled. | Proportionately more 
women than men have been laid off. 


“Adequate Engineering 
Fees” 


We are pleased to be able to repro- 
duce in its entirety a most timely edi- 
torial which appeared, under the above 
heading, in the October 18th edition 
of Engineering News-Record. The 
Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers may well be proud of their 
accomplishment in getting on the sta- 
tute books of that state, an Act deal- 
ing with the Registration of Engineers 
which gives such good promise of 
giving them the remuneration and the 
professional recognition on govern- 
ment work to which they are entitled. 


The Engineering News-Record edi- 
torial follows: 


“Commendation is due the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health, for 
having had written into the law 
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setting up its plan for state aid for 
pollution-relief planning (ENR, Oct. 
4, 1945, vol. p. 471), a requirement 
that engineers engaged for that work 
must be paid according to the sched- 
ule of fees and salaries recently ap- 
proved by the Pennsylvania Society 
of Professional Engineers. 

““Engineers are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to get adequate fees for 
public work, due in large part to the 
penurious attitude of the federal gov- 
ernment toward fees for consulting 
engineers. And when a consultant 
gets an inadequate fee, its inadequacy 
generally is reflected in low pay for 
his employees: Neither fees nor pay 
need be substandard on the pollution 
studies in Pennsylvania, due, primarily, 
to the initiative of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Professional Engineers, but 
also to the Department of Health for 
having made adequate payments man- 
datory on its work. 

Engineers over the nation would 
do well to see that the precedent set 
by Pennsylvania is widely followed on 
other types of public work.” 


“Germany Is Our 
Problem” 


A wide difference of opinion 1s 
developing over what is to be done 
with and ‘‘to’” Germany in the years 
just ahead. These different viewpoints 
exist among those who will have some- 
thing to do in administering German 
affairs, Americans as well as officials 
of our Allies. The view that Ger- 
many should be permitted an indus- 
trial comeback, representing a shift 
in view among the British as well as 
Americans, is discussed in the October 
19th issue of United States News. 


This brings to mind a statement 
which appeared in the press following 
World War No. I, to the effect that 
“Europe cannot live with Germany a 
corpse in its midst.” 

Right now the problem, as discussed 
in this very interesting article, is that 
of deciding whether it is going to be 
physically possible for the German 
people to provide approximately 
$700,000,000 a year to support Amer- 
ican troops stationed in that country. 
It is pointed out that if Germany is 
to pay this item, she will have to pro- 
duce enough to enable her to sell at 
least $700,000,000 worth of her prod- 
ucts abroad, so that she may be able 
to pay the costs of the American oc- 
cupation forces. The problem is how 
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to so weaken Germany that she may 
never again come back as a war power, 
and at the same time allow her to 
produce enough to be self-supporting 
and in addition to carry the costs of the 
occupying forces of occupation. That 
may require some further thought. 


A Significant Survey 


The Technical and Scientific So- 
cieties of Cincinnati have published an 
interesting survey of cooperative coun- 
cils, composed of engineering, techni- 
cal, architectural and scientific socie- 
ties. Information from 35 local or- 
ganizations has been covered. About 
400 local sections and societies, with 
100,000 individual members are rep- 
resented in the councils or affiliate 
arrangements. 

The cosmopolitan composition of 
these cooperative’ councils is rather 
significant, as it may be indicative of 
a very wholesome trend. Two 
“founder” societies, AIEE and ASME, 
are in every council in the survey, 
with a third, ASCE missing in only five 
cases. A Professional Engineer’s So- 
ciety, most frequently a chapter of the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, is listed in two-thirds of the 
reports. 

Architects are represented in about 
one-half. ASM, ASTE, AWS, 
ASHVE, ACS, AICE, IRE, IES, AFA 
and AIME appear in smaller numbers. 
This latter group, and some others, are 
included in the larger cities or larger 
industrial centers, apparently, where- 
ever there are local sections. 

Excepting in four cities, the average 
council includes ten member societies 
—four with 15 to 17 members, four 
with five or six. The majority have 
eight to twelve societies. Cleveland 
and Chicago, with 33 societies, De- 
troit with 28 and Pittsburgh with 25, 
cover a much broader scope of or- 
eanizations than this average. 


Certainly this survey does indicate 
a clear trend in the direction of more 
cooperation among engineers. The 
composition of these councils indicate 
that Professional Engineers in prac- 
tically all of the technical societies see 
the need for a closer working together 
as the only means of achieving their 
common social and economic ends. 


More and more, Engineers are be- 
ginning to understand that, sooner or 
later the Professional Engineers must 
present a united front; they must speak 


through a national organization, one 
representing every branch of the pro. 
fession. That one organization should 
be the NSPE. All that is required to 
bring this about is to earn and to de. 
serve the whole-hearted support of 
engineers everywhere. That means, 
among other things, doing a good job 
of getting in new members—not for. 
getting to give the present member. 
ship real service in all respects. 


Engineering Opportunities 
In Argentina 


Newspaper readers generally are 
familiar with Argentina’s political 
troubles, because they have been in the 
spotlight for months. Americans are 
not so well acquainted, however, with 
the outstanding opportunities which 
exist for engineers in the development 
of that country’s mineral resources, 
The September issue of Engineering 
and Mining Journal contains a highly 
informative analysis by H. Muller, en. 
titled ‘Argentine Mining Needs En- 
gineers and Finance.” 


For example, in the nine years end- 
ing in 1943, Argentina’s output of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals in 
tons has almost doubled, while values 
have practicaly trebled. This expan- 
sion represents only one-seventh of the 
aggregate value of the cattle output, 
and one-eighth of the agricultural out- 
put. Compared with the growth of 
other industries, however, mining oc- 
cupies a high ranking position. For- 
eign demand, particularly from the 
United States, has been largely re. 
sponsible for the recent development 
of Argentina’s mineral resources. Mr. 
Muller states that ambitious post wat 
plans for a further development of 
these resources are now emerging. 


Among the factors that have most 
retarded the past development of Ar- 
gentina’s ore deposits, is the lack of 
trained labor and experienced techni- 
cal men and engineers. All recent 
efforts to boost the exploitation of the 
country’s mineral wealth have been 
handicapped by this insufficiency. Mr. 
Muller points out that one of the 
problems is due to the fact that tech- 
nical graduates of the two training 
institutions, the only ones of im- 
portance in Argentina, are not gen- 
erally equipped with the specialized 
knowledge required in modern mining 
operations. | 
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PULSED LINEAR NETWORKS 
By Ernest Frank 

This book is a new approach to 
the fundamentals of transient analy- 
sis, presenting a general method of 
analysis in terms of mathematical con- 
cepts familiar to the electrical en- 
gineet. This is done by exclusive 
use of the conventional differential 
equations, their scope and utility ex- 
tended to provide an effective means 
of solving technical problems in tran- 
sients. 

From this book the power and com- 
munications engineer will get a feel- 
ing for the distinction between tran- 
sient and steady-state network be- 
havior, and an understanding of the 
fundamentals governing the response 
of networks to voltage pulses. The 
book thus develops a powerful and 
general method. of analysis, applic- 
able to a variety of networks, which 
is at the same time based on familiar 
mathematical concepts. 

While the book suggests. interest- 
ing and useful applications of 'differ- 
ential equations to electrical prob- 
lems, it also gives an appreciation of 
the limitations of the ‘‘classical’’ meth- 
od and the need for a more powerful 
method—-setting the stage for a more 
advanced study of the subject. <A 
clear and detailed correlation is made 
between the physical operations of 
networks under pulsed conditions and 
the mathematical description of these 
operations. Especially valuable are 
the numerous illustrations which pro- 
vide an easy means for visualizing the 
transient behavior of networks. 


266 pages, Cloth, 52 x 8%, Mlustrated $3.00 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


A MANUAL OF BLUEPRINT 
READING 


By Carl Lars Svensen and 
William Ezra Street 

Blueprint reading, like the reading 
of any other language, requires an 
understanding of vocabulary used and 
practice in reading. This book pro- 
vides a means for obtaining a knowl- 
edge of the descriptive vocabulary. of 
the language of industry and practice 
in reading prints, which include an 
extensive variety of applications. In 
fact, it furnishes a foundation which 
will develop the ability to read prints 
or drawings of any kind. It is not 
confined simply to “training a person 
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to understand” prints for a single 
industry. 

The material is presented in con- 
venient sections to allow them to be 
studied in any desired order, or to 
omit some sections if this should be 
desirable. Each section includes de- 
scriptive notes and a large selection 
of questions and practice exercises. 


100 pages, Cloth, 67ex9%, lilustrated..$1. 90 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CoO. INC. 


THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS 
OF PETROLEUM 
B. A. N. Sachanen 

Petroleum is now more than ever 
the key natural resource of civilization. 
As our oil reserves diminish, the neces- 
sity for the most efficient possible 
methods of production will become 
increasingly acute. 

This valuable study of the basic 
chemistry of petroleum is certain to 
fill a gap in the libraries of petroleum 
chemists everywhere. All scientists 
working in this or related industries 
should be informed on the composi- 
tion of crudes from various parts of 
the world and on the most efficient 
methods of distillation and extraction, 
which make it possible to separate 
petroleum fractions having almost 
identical boiling points. 

All of the most recent findings are 
included in this new volume. 


451 pages, Cloth, 6x 9, Illustrated........ $8.50 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


THE MAN FROM KANSAS 
By David Hinshaw 

This is the story of William Allen 
White of Kansas, who from his lit- 
tered and battered desk in Emporia 
influenced great national decisions and 
taught a people to believe in beauty 
and integrity. It is the story of the 
making of a great American liberal 
and of the things he wanted for his 
fellow citizens. 

The story begins with a sketch of 
the pioneer background that so deeply 
influenced White’s mature years. It 
carries him forward through years 
when his mother’s teaching shaped 
his growing mind, to his life at the 
University of Kansas where his jour- 
nalistic talent began to exert itself. 
The development of his political 
philosophy, the influences that played 
upon him, the friendships that he 





tormed, are related by the author to 
give a true picture of the emergence 
of a liberal. 

Much of Mr. Hinshaw’s matter is 
from his first-hand knowledge and he 
is thus able to throw a. new light on 
White’s life. He tells, for example, 
the true story of the genesis of the 
famous ‘What's The Matter with 
Kansas” editorial. 

While Mr. Hinshaw has not at- 
tempted a final or definitive biogra- 
phy, he has given us something much 
more important; the life story of the 
making and living of one of America’s 
great men. 


306 pages, Cloth, 542 x 8%_...........02.2:. $3.00 
G. P. PUTNAM SONS 


FLUOROCHEMISTRY 
By Jack DeMent 

Fluorescent chemistty is applied in 
almost every branch of science, medi- 
cine, and industry and is looking for- 
ward to an even more important future. 
Here is an authoritative reference book 
to meet the steadily growing interest 
in this comparatively new science. 

The author, from his experience 
in. fluorochemical research, has ar- 
rived at new results and set funda- 
mental laws for the various pheno- 
mena of fluorochemistry. The_ prin- 
ciples and laws which he has favored 
throughout his discussion are those 
which have fairly general applica- 
bility. 

This book embraces the theory, as 
well as the industrial, scientific and 
other applications of ffuorescence, lu- 
minescence and other radiation. It not 
only gives definitions of the basic con- 
cepts of fluorochemistry, but explains 
in simple language its phenomena and 
applications. It describes methods for 
the preparation of the various lumin- 
escent organic substances, dyestuffs and 
coloring matters, ultraviolet-emitting 
inorganic and organic substances and 
gives qualitative and quantitative tests 
for their identifications. 

One of the objects of this book is 
to present certain experimental results 
of fluorochemical research in the hope 
that their examination and comparison 
with the results of investigators in other 
specialized fields of chemical physics, 
will widen the views on the science of 
fluorochemistry as a whole. 


752 pages, Cloth. 6 x 9, Ilustrated....$14.50 
CHEMICAL PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
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What’s New 


(News from industry — gathered by the publisher) 
Requests for further information concerning any item mentioned 
under this heading will be promptly referred to the manufacturer. It 
would be appreciated if inquiries be addressed on professional or 


company letterhead. 


FUNCTION SPRING PIPING 
HANGERS AND VIBRATION 
ELIMINATORS 

Conclusions of prefabricated power 
piping engineers regarding the design 
of piping layouts for flexibflity have 
been published in a booklet. entitled 
‘Functional Spring Hangers and Vi- 
bration Eliminators,” which is just off 
the press. 

The flexibility analysis of a pipe 
layout—subject to thermal elongation 
—determines pipe line movements 
caused by expansion, as well as the 
anchoring forces, with the resulting 
stress. A scientifically designed sys- 
tem, including Functional Spring 
Hangers and Vibration Eliminators, 
permits the installation of most eco- 
nomically shaped structures that allow 
free flexure of entire piping systems 
in all planes. Both hangers and elim- 
inators use steel spring suspension. 

The complete line of hangers com- 
plies in all respects to the requirements 
set up in pressure piping codes. The 
springs are totally enclosed and guided, 
and the assembles are all of the same 
length and at the same elevation. They 
are easily adjusted and locked into 
position. The short headroom turn- 
buckle adjustment is 113g inches 
minimum for any load. 

Shocks and vidrations in installa- 
tions having relatively long runs of 
pipe and used for conveying com- 
pressed air, oil, steam, and other fluids 
may Cause excessive vibration of por- 
tions having a natural frequency close 
to that of the transmitted vibration. 

Such vibration can cause consider- 
able damage, not only to the pipe it- 
self, but also to the equipment at- 
tached to the pipe. It is controlled by 
the use of vibration eliminators, which 
prevent vibration from reaching dan- 


gerous proportions, as long as they 
are applied in proper numbers and 
locations. 


The booklet gives many details con- 
cerning standard and special types and 
sizes of functional spring hangers and 
vibration eliminators, with instruc- 
tions for their installation, and en- 
gineering information, 

For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 418. 
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VIBRATION REDUCING 
MACHINERY MOUNTINGS 


A complete line of low cost rubber 
insulated dual purpose machinery 
mountings for stopping vibration from 
machinery of any size, type, or weight 
and having a means of leveling the 
machinery is announced. 


The new mountings are manufac- 
tured in nine sizes ranging in load 
capacities of from 10 Ibs. to 2,000 lbs. 
each, are for use on such noise and 
vibration producing equipment as 
punch presses, compressors, blowers, 
torging hammers, grinders, buffers, 
etc. Designed to be installed quickly 
they can be used on either new or ex- 
isting equipment. 

Being of synthetic rubber, the in- 
sulating material employed is not liable 
to attack by oils or greases and thus 


’ can be used under virtually any condi- 


tions. 


When used to support new equip- 
ment where the operating height is not 
important, the mountings are usually 
placed immediately under the base of 
machine. Where the machinery is 
already installed and the height must 
be maintained at approximately the 
same level, a series of standard brack- 
ets are available so that the mountings 
can be installed without even cutting 
the floor. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 419. 


DEMINERALIZERS 


The process of preparing clear 
water, the equivalent of commercially 
distilled, by ion exchange is described 
in a new bulletin just off the press. 

This new and revolutionary method 
of preparing clear water for process 
offers opportunities of economies and 
improved products wherever there is 
a need for mineral-free water. The 
bulletin describes the process in sim- 
ple language, accompanied by illus- 
trations and chemical reactions of the 
ion exchange process. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 420. 











For a wealth of 
working aids in 
nonferrous 
metallurgy 


New, revised 
edition, packed 
with the essen- 
tial processes, 
apparatus, 
methods, facts. 






Here it is, the basic hand- 
book for nonferrous metallur- 
gists, now out on a fully re- 
vised new edition, jammed 
with the latest developments, 
methods, performance data— 
thousands of facts on appa- 
ratus, materials—hundreds of 
tables, charts, flow sheets, 
diagrams -— every practical 
working fact on the opera- 
tions apparatus and methods 
common to all branches of 
nonferrous metallurgy. 


Just Published | 


HANDBOOK OF 
NONFERROUS 
METALLURGY 


PRINCIPLES and PROCESSES 
Donald M. Liddell, Editor-in-Chief 
DONALD M. LIDDELL 

Editor-in-Chief : 
Prepared by a staff of 18 specialists 
656 pages, 5% x 8%, 308 figures, 
200 tables . . . $6.50 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

This book is the first of a two-volume hand- 
book giving a wealth of detailed, authoritative 
principles, methods and data for the practicing 
metallurgist. It gives you firsthand, from ex- 
perts who have specialized for years in their 
fields, up-to-date treatment of all common pro- 
cesses, data on metallurgical fuels, power 
plants and accessories, electric furnaces, funda- 
mentals of pyrometry and other special tech- 
niques. 


—Send this McGraw-Hill coupon— 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. | 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me Liddell’s Handbook of Nontalill 
Jrous Metallurgy, Principles and Processes | 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 
| 10 days I will send $6.50, plus few cents | 
postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
| paid on cash orders.) 


j Name Wi ohiscagansaodashdsstis he sh satehaicen eee a 
SOlty Mend State vic... incccecccccsssossess jess cies 
j Company 
Position a eee, 
| (Books sent on approval in U.S. only) || 

AE 11-45 | 
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IF YOU WANT 
GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT 


WE HAVE IT OR CAN GET IT FOR 
yOU IF IT IS OBTAINABLE ANY- 


WHERE. WE HAVE ALWAYS ON 
HAND A LARGE NUMBER OF GOOD— 


SHOVELS 
TRUCK CRANES 
TRACTORS 
DUMP TRUCKS 
BUCKETS 
OVERHEAD CRANES 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
MIXERS 
TRAILERS 
CRANE ATTACHMENTS 
GRADERS 
BULLDOZERS 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE, TELE- 
PHONE OR WIRE US WHEN YOU ARE 
IN NEED OF GOOD USED EQUIP- 
MENT. COMPLETE LISTINGS OF ANY 
OF THE ABOVE ITEMS WILL BE 
MAILED PROMPTLY UPON REQUEST. 


ECONOMY CO., INC. 


49-B VANDERBILT AVE., N. Y. C. 
Telephones: MUrray Hill 4-2294, 4-2295, 
4-2296, 4-2893, 4-2844, 4-8292. 
4-2296, 4-2893, 4-2844, 4-8272. 
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DECIMAL POINT SLIDE RULE 


Several important new features are 
now being incorporated into the revo- 
lutionary Decimal Point Slide Rule 
which is the first one, in over 300 years 


of slide rule history, to place the ~ 


decimal point at the end of long and 
intricate computations. It will, in 
fact, determine the precise location 
of the decimal point in involved ex- 
pressions with results up to 19 places. 

Now, the slide rule is being manu- 
factured of special light-weight metal 
which permits superior accuracy as it 
is not affected by climatic conditions 
of heat, cold or moisture. There is 
no perceptible warping, swelling or 
other distortion. This special metal, 
moreover, can be machined to ex- 
tremely close tolerances. This per- 
mits the use of self-centering “optical 
groove’’—a type of tongue and groove 
construction favored in optical instru- 
ments because it prevents side play and 
binding. 

The metallic core is surfaced with a 
flat white plastic that is impervious to 
water or chemicals and virtually im- 
mune to abrasion from regular use. 
On this plastic, the scales are placed 
by a special process which insures ex- 
treme accuracy and legibility. 


Mathematical, rather than mechani- 
cal advances, are what really make this 
slide rule such an outstanding improve- 
ment over ordinary slide rules. These 
advantages, including a highly simpli- 
fied arrangement of scales, so greatly 
facilitate computation that even per- 
sons of limited mathematical knowl- 
edge can evaluate and point off prob- 
lems containing cube root, square 
root, logarithmic and trigonometric 
tactors. The advantages claimed by 
the manufacturer include (1) places 
the decimal point mechanically up to 
19 digits or zeros, (2) same setting of 
hairline for result also gives readings 
for cube and square roots, and log- 
arithm of result, (3) gives 30-inch 
scale accuracy for cube root, (4) gives 
20-inch scale accuracy for square root, 
(5) simplified slide rule calculations 
so that relatively complicated expres- 
sions can be evaluated and pointed off 
by users with a limited mathematical 
background. 

With each slide rule, the manufac- 
turer provides a Manual which covers 
all phases of slide rule operation as 
well as decimal point location. All 
instructions were prepared for easy 
understanding by beginrers as well 
as advanced slide rule users. The 






mathematical theory of Mechanical 
Decimal Point Location is also cov- 
ered for the benefit of advanced math- 
ematicians. The slide rule is 12% 
inches long and 2 inches wide. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 421. 





NEW TYPE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT BULB 

A construction that permanently 
locks an electric light bulge to the base, 
and heretofore supplied primarily to 
the U. S. Government on lamp con- 
tract, is now standard on all this manu- 
facturer’s large electric lamps monu- 
factured for civilian use. The new 
construction eliminates base cement- 
ing and neck strapping, and consists 
of a threaded collar screwed into and 
notch-locked to the base, with its 
collar claws gripping the dimpled neck 
of the glass bulb. The result is a 
permanent lock that cannot be sep- 
arated by the weight of the bulb, posi- 
tion of burning, heat or age. All the 
manufacturer's lamps from 300 watts 
and upward, all reflector lamps and 
industrial infra-red heat lamps will 
be manufactured with this base. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 422. 


DAMP-PROOFING COMPOUND 


A new, damp-proofing, muisture- 
proofing and decorating compound for 
dense, hard, smooth masonry, such as 
stucco, brick or concrete, which is said 
to penetrate and seal the pores of the 
masonry and moisture-proof it at the 
same time, is now on the market. 

It waterproofs and damp-proofs 
basement walis, the walls of swimming 
pools, tanks, vats, reservoirs, pits, cis- 
terns, sewerage disposal basins, ele- 
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CHROME CLAD 
STEEL TAPES 
























































All the scuffing, dragging, and 
twisting that engineering mea- 
suring has to offer can’t hurt the 
Lufkin “Ranger” Chrome Clad 
Steel Tape. The rust-resistant 4” 
line has a smooth chrome “life 
jacket’—it can’t crack, chip, or 
peel. Jet black markings are re- 
cessed—they won't wear out. 
Readily removed from hand- 
stitched leather case for use with 
finger rings, supplied. Use a 
steel tape that won’t wear out, 
is always easy to read—buy the 
Lufkin “Ranger” from your deal- 
er. For free catalog write THE 
LUFKIN RULE CO., SAGINAW, 
MICHIGAN, New York City. 


LEKI la 
FOR ACCURACY 









vator pits, fire walls, copings, and cor- 
nices . . . exposed surfaces of concrete 
bridges and buildings, underground 
passages and tunnels and concrete 
monolithic sewers, etc. A slow hard- 
ening compound in powder form, when 
mixed with water it can be applied 
like paint with brush or spray, on in- 
side or outside surfaces, above or be- 
low ground. Leaky walls cause 
ruined insulation; the new material is 
reported to form a secure moisture- 
proofing coating and provide com- 
plete protection against dampness and 
water seepage. It can be obtained in 
Cement Gray, White, Cream, Ivory, 
Light Green, Buff, Blue and Brick 
Red. Other colors available on spe- 
cial order. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 423. 


Engineering Bulletin on Synthetic 
Rubbers For Industrial Use 

A 20-page illustrated bulletin de- 
scribes specific-purpose synthetic rub- 
bers in their industrial usages. The 
booklet is specifically directed to en- 
gineers, designers and production men, 
but its clear and readily understand- 
able treatment of the technical as- 
pects of synthetic rubber utilization 
will also appeal to purchasing agents 
and industrial executives. 

The first part of the booklet is de- 
voted to a pictorial resume with a 
discussion ot the process by which 
these special purpose synthetic rub- 
bers are manufactured, the character- 
istics of the crude polymers, the com- 
pany’s engineering services and other 
points of general interest. 

The latter part of the bulletin cov- 
ers the properties and applications of 
vulcanized compounds of the three 
types of this particular synthetic rub- 
ber now available. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 424. 


BOOK ON BEARING 
ENGINEERING 


A 270-page technical book entitled 
“Ball and Roller Bearing Engineer- 
ing’’ has been published to serve as a 
fundamental text on all phases of 
bearing applications to industry. 

The book, a bound volume contain- 
ing some 900 drawings and tables, 
begins with a technical description of 
common bearing types and continues 
through nine chapters. of fundamental 
engineering studies. Both radial and 
thrust bearings are discussed compre- 
hensively in Chapter I together with 
data on dimensional proportions, run- 


ning accuracy and tolerances of each 
type. . 

“Forces and Motions in Bearings” 
the second chapter, is devoted tg 
theory and calculations on such sub. 
jects as the nature of rolling resistang 
friction torque, friction coefficients 
stresses and deformations, load distr). 
bution, motion and inertia. Othe 
chapters deal with studies in the ca 
rying capacity of ball and roller bear. 
ings, bearing selection, design of bear. 
ing applications, mounting and dis 
mounting, lubrication and maintenance 
and bearing failures. The final chap 
ter is made up of tables, conversion 
values and a description of symbol 
and abbreviations. 

Dr. Arvid Palmgren, author of “Ball 
and Roller Bearing Engineering,” js 
considered a world-known authority 
in his field. Winner of engineering 
academy awards for his research in 


bearing fatigue phenomena and the] 


development of methods of calculating 
their life, Dr. Palmgren has spent 
nearly 30 years in his field of beating 
engineering. 

Copies of the book will be sent only 
to the heads of leading corporations, 
technical schools and colleges and 
braries in the principal U. S. cities 

For further information, address Ameii- 
can Engineer, reference No. 425. 


NON-ELECTRIC STAINLESS 
STEEL MAGNET 

The successful development of a 
powerful, compact, Non-electric Mag. 
netic Separator with a working surface 
made entirely of stainless steel is an- 
nounced. 

This non-electric permanent mag- 
netic separator offers a simple and eff 
cient means of removing iron and steel 





trash from both dry and liquid food- § 


stuffs, alkalis, chemicals, explosives, 
oils and coolants, glass, paints and 
varnishes, ceramics feeds, fodders 
grains, and many other raw materials 
and ingredients—and therefore pre: 
vents material spoilage and contamina 
tion. 

Installed at the beginning of lines 
handling ingredients or materials in 
process, these new permanent stainless 
steel magnets will not only assure the 
user of a finished product that is free 
of iron and steel trash, but will pre- 
vent damage to expensive processing 
machinery, eliminating production de 
lays and repair costs. Since these mag: 
nets can be made any size they afe 
easily adaptable for incorporation of 
original equipment. 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
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By utilizing a powerful alloy, the 
magnets require no wiring, possess 
amazing strength that lasts indefi- 
nitely, can be made any size desired 
and are backed by a 10-year free ser- 
vice guarantee. These magnets not 
only prevent fires, but eliminate ma- 
chinery damage and material spoilage 
caused by tramp iron in processing 
lines. A magnet unit can also be sub- 
merged in circulatory oil systems to 
collect ferrous particles in the oil 
which are hazardous to turbine lubrica- 
tion. 

Full particulars on Stainless Steel 
Magnets to separate damaging tramp 
iron objects from materials in convey- 
ing units, hoppers, feed tables, spouts, 
in advance of expensive processing 
machinery can be obtained from the 
manufacturer. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 426. 





PNEUMATIC SAW 


This new Pneumatic Saw and filing 
tool driven by compressed air is now 
ready for national distribution. 

Designed to simplify and speed-up 
most sawing and filing operations, the 
new tool can be worked advantageously 
in awkward or cramped quarters or 
from difficult positions. An adjust- 
able barrel readily permits circular 
sawing in metals or woods, as well 
as difficult “dead end”, keyhole or 
scroll work. Perfectly balanced for 
ease of handling and weighing only 
31/4, pounds complete, the new tool 
features finger tip speed and power 
control, and a simple cutting stroke 
adjustment of from 44” to 114”. 

No gears, adaptors or power take- 
off devices are used in the construc- 
tion of the new saw, and since only 
two internal operating parts are mov- 
able, long, reliable, trouble-free ser- 
vice is assured. The saw operates 
best with approximately 85 pounds 
pressire maintained at the tool. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can engineer, reference No. 427. 
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NEW HYDRAULIC VALVE STEM 
POSITION INDICATOR 


A new remote-reading hydraulic 
Valve Stem Position Indicator, de- 
veloped for the Navy to aid in con- 
trolling and isolating below-deck fires 
aboard carriers and other large war- 
craft, is now available for many in- 
dustrial applications. 


These indicators show the open or 
shut position of valves which con- 
trol the flow of fuel and other liquids. 

This Valve Stem Position Indicator 
which has proved itself in ruggedness 
and dependability aboard the fighting 
ships of the Navy will find many in- 
dustrial applications wherever petrol- 
eum fuels, chemicals or other valuable, 
dangerous or inflammable liquids are 
used. 


Valve stem position is transmitted 
to the indicator dial through the manu- 
facturer’s temperature - compensated 
dual hydraulic transmission system, 
which requires no outside source of 
power. Thus it will continue to func- 
tion in case of temporary failure in 
the plant’s power supply. With this 
system, the indicator dial may be lo- 
cated at the transmitter or any rea- 
sonable distance from the valve. 


When used in industrial plants, all 
the indicators can be located on a 
single panel with the transmitters ad- 
jacent, thus making it possible for 
one operator to see and control the 
position of every valve. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 428. . 






po nnnONTIIN 


For the basic knowledge 
you want on 


Electroutes 


I. An 
Introduction 
to Electronics 


By R. G. Hudson, $3.00 








This book explains in plain English 
the principles and potentialities of 
electronics. It is brief but inclusive. 
All the essential theory, including 
the structure of matter and the be- 
havior of electric current under 
various conditions, is very clearly 
explained. The construction of the 
basic electronic devices and their 
uses, both present and potential, in 
all fields—communications, power, 
machine control, photography, safe- 
ty, etc.—are described and illustrated. 


Have you got these useful engi- 
neering reference books? 


2. Rerodynamics 


‘By L. R. Parkinson $2.25 


A brief, clear explanation of all essentials. 
with much useful reference data. 


3. Making Patent — 
Drawings 70? "33.00 


Illustrated, step-by-step directions for the 
preparation of drawings for all types of 
patents and trademarks. 


4. fir Conditioning 
Analysis 77” °°°Se.00 


A complete text and reference, with many 
valuable tables. 


5. Engineering 
Preview By L. E. Grinter a 


nd 
others: $6.00 


A handy review of all engineering fun- 
damentals. 


FREE EXAMINATION COPIES 





The Macmillan Co, 60 Fifth Ave., New York li 
Please fill my order for copies of the 
books checked by number below, with the 
understanding that my bill will be can- 
celled if I return them within 7 days. 

: Fe 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Please put my name on your mailing list 
to receive announcements of these forth- 
coming books: Simplified Punch and Die- 
making; Plastic Craft; Aircraft Mechazics 
Handbooks; Illustrated Jig-Tooling Dic- 
tionary; Aircraft Drafting. 


Signed 
Address 


(Please give postal zone no. if you have — 




















HEAT DISSIPATING UNIT 


A new Heat Dissipating Unit for 
use in television, radar, short wave 
radio communication, high pressure 
mercury lamps, X-ray tubes, induction 
heating unit and many similar prod- 
ucts is announced. 

The units were originally designed 
for the ground, airborne and water 
services of the armed forces. They 
are now being manufactured for com- 
mercial heat dissipating applications. 
They are furnished complete with 
thermostat control, thermostatic valves 
and flow switch. One unit will dis- 
sipate up to 1200 watts with a con- 
stant controlled temperature, irre- 
spective of surrounding temperature, 
within a close heat control range 
of 2 degrees C. This unit, size 16” 
x 7144” x 714”, is available in steel, 
bronze or aluminum. Other models 
can be built’ to dissipate up to 5000 
watts. Smaller models can, of course, 
be built where the need is for a 
smaller unit and the wattage is much 
lower. In most cases where new equip- 
ment is being designed which requires 
heat dissipation or controlled tempera- 
ture, a specially engineered unit is 
suggested. 


For further information. address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 430. 


THERMOSTAT CONTROLLED 
COOLING FAN 
Laboratory, field and road tests show 
that a revolutionary improvement in 
temperature control of internal com- 
bustion engines will result from the 
installation of a new Thermostatically- 
controlled Fan. Its principal applica- 
tion is on heavy duty equipment, such 
as buses, trucks, stationary engines, 
tractors, shovels and diesel locomotives. 
When the engine says “Give me 
more air!”, this variable pitch fan 
responds instantly—and to just the 
exact degree required to maintain cor- 
rect engine temperature. The Thermo- 
Control Fan adjusts itself, automatic- 
ally, to Arctic cold or to the heat of 
Death Valley, to cold mornings or 
to heavy loads on warm days. More 
uniform temperature distribution 
throughout the engine compartment is 
accomplished because the Thermo- 
Control Fan does not introduce ex- 
cessive cold air around the engine. 
The new Thermo-Control Fan auto- 
matically adjusts istelf to produce eco- 
nomical operating conditions, by means 
of variable pitch control of the fan 
blades. This is accomplished by a 
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built-in, heavy duty Vernatherm Ther- 
mal power element. With the engine 
at low load or on cold days, the fan 
blades might be at zero pitch or re- 
verse pitch. The Vernatherm auto- 
matically changes the pitch of the fan 
blades, through infinite variation, to 
the maximum which would be required 
under heavy loads or extremely high 
ambient temperature. 

With the conventional fixed-pitch 
fan, the maximum fan horse power 
is used for any given speed. This 
high horse power consumption is said 
to be eliminated much of the time 
by the Thermo-Control Fan. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 431. 


PLUG CONNECTOR 

A new type of Plug Connector, with 
multiple-fingered spring inserts pro- 
viding uniform pressure on _long- 
wiping contacts, has been developed. 
The new connectors are designed for 
commercial wire sizes No. 26 through 
No. 10. The connectors are cata- 
logued from one through eighty cir- 
cuits but practically any number of 
single or multiple circuit connections 
can be furnished in any vertical or 
horizontal arrangement desired. Cir- 


, cuits are marked to denote single or 


multiple types. 

A major space-saving will result 
when circuits are stacked in 2, 3, or 
4 tiers or vertically extended. Also 
material weight-saving is effected as 
demonstrated by the 15-circuit con- 


nector which weighs only 2.136 
ounces. 
Connectors in all sizes are fur- 


nished for surface or flush mounting 
and they are available for simple snap- 
on installation, and ready removal 
without use of holding screws. 

The basic elements of the new con- 
nectors are used to form a quick and 
efficient splice. Plugs accommodate 
all wire sizes from No. 26 through 
No. 12. Size ten wire uses larger 
plug bore. To facilitate circuit iden- 
tification, insulation sleeves are avail- 
able in six solid colors and in numer- 
ous color combinations. Butting 
against the molded receptacle, these 
sleeves make each connector a com- 
pletely dead-front unit. Recommend- 
ed to replace screw type connectors 
and to reduce hook-up time in appli- 
cations up to 30 ampere-250 volt on 
aircraft, marine, and commercial 


equipment of all kinds. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 432. 








Complete guide to 
piping design and 
application 


— The data and 
methods you need 
for solving every 
piping problem 





Revised, enlarged, 4th edition 


An indispensable tool for the engineer, 
contractor, and designer, the famous PIP- 
ING HANDBOOK is now available in a 
fully revised 4th edition. This vast com- 
pilation of data and methods for most 
effective use of piping puts at your 
fingertips all the principles that influ- 
ence the design, construction, and use of 
piping systems. Any fact, on any phase of 
piping practice, is here in clear, depend- 
able, accessible form. 


Just Published 
PIPING 
HANDBOOK 


By Sabin Crocker 


Senior Engineer, Engineering Division, 
The Detroit Edison Company 


1376 pages. 4/2 x 71/2, 334 illustrations, 
329 tables, $7.00 


This vast handhook covering the fundamentals, 
materials, and techniques of modern piping prat- 
tice is now enlarged by 500 pages, including four 
new chapters in line with the increasing impor 
tance of piping systems in industrial operations, 
with tables and: charts, abstracts, standards. ete, 
revised and improved, and scores of new facts 
and fieures added. Now more than ever the 
PIPING HANDBOOK is an invaluable self- 
contained key to effective piping practice. 


Completely covers piping -practice in these 
major fields: Steam power-plant piping, building 
heating, plumbing, underground steam _ piping, 
water-supply piping, fire-protection piping, 01 
and refinerv piping. gas manufacture and distri- 
bution, refrigeration, hydraulic power transmis 
sion. 


See it 10 days—FREE 
Send this McGraw-Hill Coupon 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept AE, 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 18 


Send me CROCKER’S PIPING HAND- 
BOOK for 10 days on approval. In 10 days 
I will send $7.00 plus few cents postage, or 
return the book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
cash orders). 
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NOVEMBER, 1945 


FLARE NUT WRENCH 


A new Flare Nut Wrench, for use 
on plastic pipe, tubing and soft metal 
fittings is announced. ‘The head is 
flat based on a modified 12-point de- 
sign, with opening which lows ac- 
cess to fittings around tubing. These 
features, coupled with deep, thin 
walls, permit use in close places and 
small turning arcs. Possibility of 
damage to the fitting is remote be- 
cause the wrench has better contact 
with the nut and cannot slip and 
chew it. 

The primary uses of the flare nut 
wrench are in: the assembly and main- 
tenance of all types of lines, including 
fluid, air, gas, etc. It has a wide 
variety of applications in aviation, 
automotive, air conditioning and re- 
frigeration fields as well as on such 
equipment as compressors and various 
pressure instruments. 

The new wrench is made in the 
following sizes: 1%4”, 9/16”, 5/8”, 
ay’, 7/8", 13/16", 1”, .1-1/16", 
1-1/8”. 

For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 429. 


NEED FOR UNIFICATION 


(Continued from Page 6) 


will have good cause to hold up our 
heads. The enactment of the new law 
was by no means an easy matter. The 
legislature was definitely against leg- 
islation of this kind and failed to act 
on a similar measure introduced by the 
accountants. If not for the masterly 
generalship of Mr. Hemphill, Chair- 
man of our Legislative Committee, 


the magnificent work of his commit- 
tee, and the strong support from our 
members throughout the state, the 
new law would not have been enacted. 


Membership Must Expand 


This is but one illustration of the 
worth of our Society. No other en- 
gineering organization is better able 
to take care of local matters than is 
our Society through its chapters. But, 
the very nature of our Society demands 
that it represent close to 100 per cent 
of the registered engineers and not 


merely 25 per cent, or even 60 per 
cent, as we have in Lackawanna 
County, the county from which I come. 
You, of the Philadelphia Chapter, have 
done a magnificent job this year in 
recruiting new members, but much 
more must be done. 


Some leaders of the Founder So- 
cieties are beginning to give serious 
thought to the advisability of investi- 
gating the merits of our National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers as the 
vehicle by means of which the much- 
needed unification of the engineering 
profession may be accomplished. A 
way can be worked out to arrange close 
collaboration between our Society and 
the various technical societies. 


The continued rapid growth in our 
membership will convince all doubters, 
and the day will soon be here when 
our National Society will go forward 
hand in hand with the various techni- 
cal societies in obtaining for the en- 
gineer the position in our national 
economy that will enable him to render 
the greatest service to his fellow men 
and his profession. 





Now... a new approach to 


electrical transients — 


with emphasis on pulsed linear networks 


Here is a new approach to the fundamentals of 
transient analysis, presenting a general method of 
analysis in terms of mathematical concepts familiar 
This is done by use of 
differential equations whose scope is extended to pro- 
vide an effective means of solving transient problems. 

Mathematical results are correlated closely with the 
physical operations they describe. Emphasis is on the 
basic principles of circuit operation, and on establish- 
ing a method of analysis widely applicable, yet based 


to the electrical engineer. 


on familiar mathematical concepts. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


PULSED LINEAR NETWORKS 


This book gives you: 


—modern emphasis on response of networks to 
voltage pulses, against a sound background of 
the classical methods of analysis 

—an understanding of the basic factors gov- 
erning transient behavior of electrical net- 
works 

—familiarity with the interpretation of mathe- 
matical results in terms of the physical phe- 
nomena which they describe 

—mathematical derivations to clarify the logi- 
cal development of results 


CONTENTS 


bitten Ky Equations and Functions 
le ‘erent ua 
Series Networks Gemalins Medneeoee and Capaci- 


tance 
— Networks Containing Resistance and Induc- 


ce 
Series Networks Containing Resistance, Inductance 
and Capacitance 
SS Networks Containing Resistance and 
ce 
Series parallel Networks Containing Resistance and 


Indu ice 

Series-parallel Networks Containing Resistance, In- 
ductance, and Capacitance 

. Elementary Applications 

Tables of Exponentials and Hyperbolic Functions 
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By ERNEST FRANK 


266 pages, 5 x 8, 183 illustra- 
tions and tables, $3.00 


Send for this book for 10 days’ free examination, on 
approval. Note the book’s many sketches, diagrams, and 
oscillograms illustrating transient network behavior. 


-SEE IT 10 DAYS ON TRIAL— - 
MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 336 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18 
{ Send me Frank’s PULSED LINEAR NETWORKS 
for 10 days’ examination, on approval. In 10 days 


I will send $3.00, plus few cents or re- 
| turn book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
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L (Books sent on approval in U. 8. ealy) 





Members are urged to avail them- 
seWNes of this section of The American 
Engineer, to provide information on any 
equipment manufactured by firms with 
which they are connected, or to forward 
copies of new catalogs, bulletins, etc. 
which they consider would be of inter- 
est to the rest of the membership. 

This of course involves no obligation 
on their part, the only stipulation being 
that the products be new or improved, 
and that the literature be of recent 
publication. 











ENGINEERS WANTED 


MECHANICAL 
ELECTRICAL 
CiViL 


Preferably those with 
EXPERIENCE ADAPTABLE 
TO AIRCRAFT 


LAYOUT DRAFTSMEN 
AERODYNAMICISTS 
STRESS ANALYSTS 


Or others with at least severai years of 
engineering experience which will serve 
as a basis aircraft work. 
Permanent positions ore available in the 
engineering of such planes as the Martin 
202 transport, commercial version of the 
Martin MARS, and other new commercial 
and military commitments. Write including 
per preemie on education, experience 
an 


te Director of 
Engineering Personnel 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


















HYDRAULIC 
DREDGES 
Sizes 8’’ to 15”’ 


BOLTED SECTIONAL 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Every ASD dredge is designed as a complete, inte- 
grated unit for economical performance. Backed by 40 
years of dredge building experience, these units are 
cutting yardage costs on many different projects— 
canals, harbors, drainage, sand, gravel, fills, ore re- 
covery and other jobs. 


Patented, bolted sectional steel hulls, all machinery DIPP 
and accessories are shipped by rail, truck or as hold ER 
cargo for assembly at site of use. May be dismantled, and 


shipped and reassembled. 
CLAMSHELL 


Write for catalog. photos and data sheets. } 
¥% cu. yd. up wi 


Place your order NOW for early delivery. 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO.INC. “ 


FORT WAYNE 1-INDIANA - U.S.A. 




















FOR TRACING, VIEWING, ETC. . 


This unit has many uses in drafting rooms, engin- | 
eers’, surveyors’ and architects’. offices, ete. It is 
unequalled for tracing, viewing, etc. Equipped with — 
the B-T Blue Light, the Beattie Portable Light Box 
can.be used in a brightly lit room because this Blue 
Light does not fade or mix with any other light, is © 


TOMORROW'S PLANS ARE BASED ON 
TODAY’S SERVICE... 








“The City of Tomorrow” is on 
the drawing board today. The 
efficient apartment house with 
appointments for gracious liv- 
ing will replace the slum tene- 
ment; the old, but sturdy 
house will get a face-lifting 
and a modern elevator. ; 
In: the last building boom mod. 
ern elevators, automatic and 
push button, -were.as new as 
the boom—there was ino rec- 


ord of performance or service. 


During the years that followed, 
the outstanding service of 
Watson Electric Elevators has 
placed the name WATSON in 
the forefront in preference of 
Tomorrow’s Planners. 


So as you plan for tomorrow, 
consider WATSON’S record of 
teday and yesterday. Specify 
WATSON ELEVATORS. 


WATSON ELEVATOR CO., Inc. 


FACTORY 


407 WEST 36th STREET @ 

NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Electric Passenger and Freight Elevators, 
Modernization. Service and Repair. INCLIN-ATOR, “Elevette.”’ 








always cool and can be used constantly without over- 

heating or growing dim. Operates on A.C., 60 cyl., _ 
115 volt current and consumes only as much current | 
as a 150 watt lamp. 
Size of glass in the above model is 24” x 20”. 
The Beattie Light Box is available in two other 
models: the Suit Case Model—with viewing glass | 
17” x 14”, and the Drafting Room Desk Model— ™ 
with viewing glass 31” x 27”. Other sizes can be © 
made to special order. E 
Write for full specifications and prices of stock ~ 
models or of any special size you are interested in. © 


BEATTIE PROCESS CAMERA CO, | 
SUMMIT 9, NEW JERSEY 





























